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The paper which I have the honour of laying before the Society of Antiquaries 
was drawn up by me at the suggestion of J. Y. Akerman, Esq. F.S.A. and in the 
hope that it might serve as a continuation of his " Report of Excavations in an 
ancient Cemetery at Erilford, near Abingdon, Berks," which may be found in 
the Society's Proceedings for May 26, 1865. 

During the years 1867 and 1868, I have, from time to time, by the kindness 
of William Aldworth, Esq. the owner of the soil, been allowed not only to watch 
such quarrying operations as have been carried on upon the site of this cemetery, 
but also to conduct, some excavations there independently of that work. The 
results of my observations I have arranged under two heads. Eirst, I have 
given an account of the objects and discoveries of a purely archsBological character ; 
and, secondly, I have specified the various conclusions to which my examinations 
of the very extensive series of human remains have seemed to me to point more or 
less doubtfully. Appended to this paper will be found, first, a detailed cata- 
logue of all the very numerous objects, both of archsBological and of anatomical 
interest, which the liberality of Mr. Aldworth has transferred to the Univer- 
sity Museum ; secondly, a tabular catalogue, giving in one view the number, 
the age, the stature, and the nationalities of the human remains ; and thirdly, a 
catalogue raisonn^e which presents a similar coup deceit of the different objects 
of cardinal importance, which have served as fixed points for my various identifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Akerman's investigations had, as may be seen by referring to his paper 
already cited, led him to the conclusion that Boman or Romano-British and 
Anglo-Saxon interments were both alike to be found in the Erilford Cemetery, 
but that the majority of them belonged to the latter of the two nationalities. I 
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2 Excavations in cm ancient 

have, however, by the discovery of Anglo-Saxon cinerary urns placed superficially 
to the relicless graves of which Mr. Akerman speaks, been compelled to refer 
these inhumations to a period anterior to that of Pagan Saxondom, and to differ 
herein from the instructor from whom I have learned and to whom I owe so 
much. It is upon this discovery of Anglo-Saxon cremation urns, containing half- 
calcined human bones, and holding when discovered, relatively to relicless or all 
but relicless skeletons found in the ground below them, a position from 16 to 
18 inches nearer the surface, that I rest almost the only conclusion to which I 
have ventured to come in opposition to Mr. Akerman's views. But it is hoped 
that a record of the somewhat extensive series of observations made in this 
cemetery during the last two years may serve to cast some light upon certain 
moot points upon which Mr. Akerman's investigations did not give him an oppor- 
tunity of remarking. 

The cemetery is situated in the angle intercepted between the left bank of the 
river Ock and the road leading from Frilford to Wantage. Prilford " Field " is 
now brought under cultivation, but the tradition that this portion of it is haunted 
still survives in the recollections of the rustics, one of whom informed me that, 
though he had never seen them there himself, ghosts were supposed to be particu- 
larly likely to be seen at a single thorn-bush * which stood, some time back, close 
to the site of these graves. Great numbers of Koman coins have been and still 
are found by labourers engaged in ordinary agricultural work all round this spot ; 
and fragments of very many varieties of Roman pottery are equally accessible, 
though, of course, much more abundant, on and in the superficial layers of the 
now cultivated fields. There is much other evidence to show that Boman civili- 
zation had taken firm root in this locality, and some of this evidence will appear in 
the course of my account of the excavations in the cemetery. But two excavations 
which we made in two spots, about a couple of hundred yards distant from the 
cemetery, gave us a more vivid idea of the wealth and civilization of the Boman 

• The growth of this thorn-bush may have been accidental here, but we know that thorns were purposely 
planted on tumuli. (See Jacob Grimm, Verbrennen der Leicken^ Berlin Abhandl. 1849, pp. 203, 209, 
242, 244; Nillson, cit. in loc, ; MaoL^dilWery Zeitschrijt Deutsch. GeaellscK Morgenland^ ix, 11. Theocritus, 
Idyll xxiv. 87 ; where Wiistemann remarks in his commentary, " Omnibus spinarum generibus vim nox- 
arum depellendarum inesse existimabaut vetere^** See also Horce Ferales, p. 69). The neighbouring 
tumulus known as ^ Barrow Hill *' is beset with thorn-bushes at the present day ; and the British barrow 
of Dinnington, in South Yorkshire, on the estate of J. C. Athorpe, Esq. was similarly clothed. The thorn 
may have belonged to the *' certis lignis ^' used, according to Tacitus, Germania^ xxvii. in the cremation of 
chiefs. 
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or Romano-British inhabitants of the place, which their Saxon conquerors named 
Frilford, than anything which we found in the burial ground, which both races 
successively occupied. Mr. Aldworth had observed the greater greenness and 
strength of the crops upon these two patches of ground ; and by his suggestion 
I dug into them with the result of finding/ for a depth of ten feet or more, an 
aggregation of fragments of pottery of the most varied patterns and degrees of 
fineness mixed up with similarly fragmentary bones of the ox, sheep, pig, and 
dog, and with other articles, such as knives and coins, which, like the b<Ws and 
shards specified, would be expected in the rubbish-heap of a great house. The 
site of this great house I have not found ; but I strongly suspect that the quarry, 
whence the stones for its construction were taken, was employed for, and is now 
represented by, one or other, or both of those pits of rubbish. This short history 
illustrates the truth of a remark recently made by the Hon. W. O. Stanley** 
as to the imperfection of "the investigation of sites and of dwellings in the 
early times ; " but time and opportunity may enable me to supply this deficiency. 
In the meantime, the discovery in the cemetery of four interments in leaden 
coffins, and after the Roman fashion, so fully described by the Abbe Cochet,*" 
furnishes additional evidence as to the character of the civilization existing here 
in the times of the Later Empire, which the excavation of hypocausts and tes- 
sellated pavements might confirm, but cannot be thought necessary to complete. 

Four other kinds of interment, one Romano-British and three Anglo-Saxon,, 
have been observed and described in the following account of the excavations at 
Frilford. The Romano-British interments differ from those just mentioned merely 
in being of less expensive character ; they constitute the greater part of all the 
interments I have examined at Frilford, and that they are Romano-British is, to 
omit for the present other evidence, proved by the fact that superficially to them 
in the soil I have found Anglo-Saxon urns containing burnt human bones, and 
belonging, therefore, to the first periods of Anglo-Saxondom in England. About 
half of the Anglo-Saxon interments discovered here were interments in the way of 
cremation ; and of the various patterns of the urns several figures will be found in 
the plates illustrating this paper. The other half are cases of inhumation with 
the well-known Anglo-Saxon relics, and, in adopting inhumation, the Anglo- 
Saxons either dug shallow graves without regard to the points of the compass, 
independently of, though often superficially to, those of their conquered prede- 
cessors ; or, secondly, they dug deeper graves pointing to or towards the East, 

' See Catalogue, infra, Sept. 24, 1868. 

^ Ancient Interments and Sepulchral Urns in Anglesea, p. 19. « Normandie Souterraine^ pp. 29, 30. 
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following thus Christian precedent both as to depth and as to direction, but 
diverging from the practice of the Bomano- Britons in setting stones round the 
graves instead of protecting the body in a wooden or other coflSn; and whilst doing 
this, they sometimes — all supposed scruples as to secondary interments* notwith- 
standing — displaced one body, probably that of one of their predecessors, to make 
room for the corpse they were interring with the same orientation. I say it is 
probable that where an Anglo-Saxon skeleton is found to have displaced another 
set of remains, the primary interment was a Bomano-British one, because I think 
it improbable that the half-heathen custom of interring with insignia should have 
been combined for a sufficiently long time with the Christian method of deep and 
oriented interment to allow of one body thus interred being sufficiently forgotten to 
be safely displaced. Burial with insignia was early discontinued by Christianised 
populations, except in the cases of distinguished personages ecclesiastical and 
temporal,** and the Anglo-Saxons I have exhumed do not appear by their insignia 
to have belonged to either of these classes. 

In all the inhumations which I have examined at Frilford, the bodies had 
been extended at full length, and in the cases of Romano-British burials more or Jess 
oriented. The fact that the deviation from orientation is usually towards the 
south may seem to indicate that the majority of deaths took place then, as now, 
in the winter-quarters of the year, when the point in the horizon at which the 
sun would rise would be south of east.*" 

I. Of the Roman Interments in Leaden Coffins discovered at Frilford. 

By a reference to Mr. Akerman's paper already quoted, it may be seen that 
two leaden coffins, each of which contained a skeleton, and one of which contained 
a coin of Constantine the Great also, were found in the Frilford cemetery in the 
autumn of 1864. The commencement of my researches in this cemetery dates 
from the discovery in it of a third and fourth coffin of similar character and 

• The Abb^ Cochet in the first edition of his Normandte Souterraine, p, 185, had stated that '* Tusiige 
d*enterrer plusieurs fois aux m§me endroit est ^minemment moderne;" but in the second edition of that work, 
pp. 209, 432, 43G, and also in the Tombeau de Childeric^ p. 65, he has receded from this untenable position. 
Grimm, towards the conclusion of his paper, Ueher das Verbrennen der Leichen^ uhi supra, p. 2G9, quotes the 
words of Sidonius Apollinaris, ** Jam niger csespes ex viridi, jam supra antiquum sepulchrum glebe 
recentes," to show tliat the practice was only too well known to the Christians of the later Roman Empire. 
f^ See also Friedr. Simony, " Die AlterthUnier Halatatter Salzherg,** Wien, 1851. 



/ /* J / /•,/. Ml /a oee aiso jjnear. oimony, " ute Alien nunier Jtiai 
f^Ulkll^Ul ^^P'^Ty »> See Capitularia Regum Franconm, ii. 852. 

UlU f^ M'flj^' « Of. Abb^ Cochet, Nonnandie Souterraine, ed. i. pp. 192, 193, 255, 265. 
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contents to these, in the month of January, 1867, These interments were 
near to each other, ten feet only intervening between the foot of the one 
and the head of the other grave. The direction of the graves was 45° south 
of east, which, when corrected for the magnetic variation, would give E.S.E, as 
the true bearing. The coflBms were at a depth of about five feet below the 
present surface of the soil, and this greater depth, as well as their greater 
intrinsic costliness, would seem to show that their tenants had been persons of 
greater wealth and consideration than the occupants of the similarly oriented 
graves of which we shall have to speak next. The length of the coffins is 
6 feet 4 inches, and their breadth 1 foot 6 inches. Both of the coffins have under- 
gone much mechanical change in the way of contortion and crushing, and they con- 
trast herein to disadvantage with certain coffins of the same period in the British 
Museum, and in the Museum of Antiquities at York, which still retain the form 
which was conferred upon them at their manufacture.' The Frilford coffins have 
also imdergone much chemical change, the metallic lead having been changed 
both on their exterior and throughout their substance into the red oxide and 
carbonate, whereby they have suffered great loss of plasticity and flexibility. 
Each of them possessed a lid, which appears to have been simply laid upon the top of 
the rectangular coffin proper without any soldering. Large nails with square heads 
were foimd in relation with the coffin, and as woody fibre, shown by microscopic 
examination to be probably oaken, is still plainly enough to be detected upon the 
urn, even with the naked eye, it would seem that the leaden coffin had been sur- 
rounded by a wooden one.^ An analysis of the substance of these coffins, which I 
owe to the kindness of Heathcote Wyndham, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Merton College, 
shovrs that it contains 3*28 per cent, of tin, and that the coffins resemble in this, as 
in other particulars, those described by the Abb6 Cochet in his Normandie Souter- 

^ The leaden coffins to be seen in the British Museum were dug up in Camden Gardens* Bethnal Green, 
in the excavations for the new Docks at Shadwell, and in Whitechapel. For the coffins in the York 
Museum^see Professor Phillips' Yorkshire,'^. 247, and Descriptive Catalogue of Antiquities in York Museum, 
by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, p. 77, and his Eburacum, p. 112. 

^ This conclusion rises to certainty almost when we read the account given by Ralph Thoresby, 
Phil, Trans. 1705, No. 296, p. 1864, of the excavation of a coffin, " probably interred 1500 years ago," 
which was seven feet long, and was " inclosed in a prodigious strong one made of oak planks, about two 
inches and a half thick, which, beside the riveting, were tacked together with brags and great iron nails 
. . . . they are four inches long, the head not diewise, as the large nails now are, but perfectly flat 
and an inch broad." The length of the Frilford nails is four and a half inches, and the breadth of their 
heads one inch and a quarter. See also L*Abb^ Cochet, Nonnandie Souterraine, ed. i. p. 80 ; ArckeBologia, 
vii. 376, 381. Bloxam's Fragmenta Sepulckralia, p. 39. 
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raine, pp. 28-31, as characteristic of the Gallo-Eoman period in France. In each 
of these coffins was found the skeleton of a strong man, who was at the time of 
his death considerably past the middle period of life. Of the anatomical characters 
of these skeletons I shall have to speak in detail later ; it is sufficient to say 
here that they show that the individuals to whom these bones belonged were strong 
men, in the possession of the means for culture and comfort which those days could 
afford, but who had also suffered much from the physical and other inclemencies 
which we know to be the natural incidents of the life of the soldier. In one of these 
coffins five coins were found, of which one was a coin of Constantino the Younger, 
another of Valens, and a third, which, like the first, was a third-brass specimen, 
was a coin of Gratian. By means of this last coin we are enabled to say that 
this interment took place, in all probability, within the short but eventful period 
which elapsed between the accession of Gratian and the evacuation of Britain by 
the Legions, inasmuch as the departure of the Bomans may be reasonably sup- 
posed to have entailed the collapse of the civilization and customs which they had 
introduced and supported.' 

II. Of the jRaman or Romano-British Interments toithout leaden, but in most 
cases, probably, tvith wooden coffins, and in semi-oriented graves. 

The second and most numerous class of interments that we meet with 
in this cemetery are found occupying parallel, or nearly parallel, rows of 
trenches, running, to speak generally, from a point more or less north of west to 
one more or less south of east, and containing, very commonly, besides the 
skeletons, bones and teeth of domestic animals (though not in the great abun- 
dance noted in other Bomano-British cemeteries), fragments of charcoal, oyster- 
shells, shards, flints, and nails, with woody fibre adhering to them. In some of 
these graves coins were discovered, in addition to the other objects just specified. 
Now, we are not justified by the presence of any, nor, indeed, by the presence of 
all, of these peculiarities, in concluding that any interment is Boman or 
Bomano-British, the imitative*" tendencies of the Teutonic races having led 

^ For a note of a discovery of leaden coffins in the neigbbourbood of otber Boman remains, see 
Scbaafhausen, Die Oermaiusche Grabstdtten am Rhein^ 1868^ p. )dl. 

^ For tbe imitative tendencies of the Teutonic races generally, see Coote's Neglected Fact in English 
History, p. 44; Worsaae's Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, Eng. Trans. 1849, p. 140; Engelhardt, Den- 
mark in the Iron Age, Preface, p. viii. ; Von Sacken, Leitfaden zur Kundedes Heidnischen Alterthums, p. 158 ; 
Wyhe's Fairford Graves, p. 30; Merivale's Conversion of the Northern Nations, p. 92; Roach Smith, 
British Assoc, Report for 1855, p. 145. For the presence of bones of animals and their teeth in Anglo- 
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them somewhat slavishly into copying the customs of the world they subdued, 
even in points relating to such matters as the burial of the dead. Each and all 
of the objects have been found all but indifferently in both Anglo-Saxon and 
Romano-British, in Prankish, and in Gallo-Roman graves. I was first convinced 
that these interments, more than fifty of which have been under examination at 
Frilford since I first became acquainted with the cemetery, contained the remains 
of Romano-Britons, and not of Anglo-Saxons, by the discovery of the unmistakeable 
Anglo-Saxon urn, figured PL XXIII. fig. 1, about fifteen inches above a skeleton 
occupying one of these graves (No. vi. Sept. 1867). Two other skeletons, one of 
an old woman interred with three coins (No. iv. Jan. 9, 1868), and one of an old 
man (No. iii. April 1, 1868) were found subsequently occupying the same posi- 
tion relatively to similar Anglo-Saxon urns containing similarly burnt human 
bones. It is possible, however, to object to this apparently satisfactory argument ; 
first, that the deeper-lying body may have belonged to a Christianised, and the 
cremation urn to an apostate, Anglo-Saxon's burial ; or, secondly, that the crema- 
tion urn belonged to an Anglo-Saxon funeral which took place in the heathen 
pre-Augustinian period, but that it was carefully replaced, after having been 
disturbed, to make room for one of the same race who had died after the evange- 
lization of Berkshire by Birinus. Both these -objections — the former suggested to 
me by Mr. Akerman, and the latter by the reading of Mr. Roach Smith's letter 
in the British Aaaodaiion^ a Report for 1865, p. 145,*" are, however, fully met by the 
discovery, on four different occasions, of Anglo-Saxon skeletons, verifiable as such 
by their insignia, and with no constant relation to the points of the compass, in the 
same relative position to these interments as that already described as being held by 
the cremation urns. (See infra Catalogue, No. xviii. Pebruary 8, 1868 ; No. ix. 
September 25, 1868, infra.) It is possible, though not probable, that an urn, even 
of the fragility and elegance of those figured, may have been replaced in its en- 
tirety, heavily laden though it was with its contents ; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive that a similar pious painstaking can have laid out a disturbed skeleton a 
second time in the luU and due proportions of the unarticulated bones possessed by 

Saxon graves, see Wylie, I.e. p. 24 ; Akerman, Pagan Saxondanif Introd. p. XTii. For that of charcoal^ 
Wylie, I.e. p. 29 ; Akerman, Further Researches at Long Wittenham, Archcsologta, vol. xxxix. For that 
of shards and flints, Douglas* Nenia Britannicay pp. 10 and 34; Wylie and Akerman, ll.cc. For that of 
the Portoriumy Lindenschmit, Archivfur Anthrop. ii. 3, 1868, in review of Wanner*s work, and in his own 
work. Die Oermanische Todtenlager beim Selzen^ p. 51 ; Von Sacken, /. c. p. 154 ; Akerman, Proc. Soc, Antiq. 
2 S. iii. 165. See also AbW Cochet, Tombeau de Childertc, passim, and Normandie Souterr. p. 81. 
* See also Inventorium Sepulchrale^ Introd. p. xvi. and p. 8. 
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the skeletons found lying superficially to the " grave-row " interments of which I 
am speaking as Roman or E/omano-British. The variation in the direction of the 
two bodies lying one above the other, the deeper being always the oriented one, 
excludes, of course, the possibility of their having been interred at the same time, 
as after a battle bodies are buried one above another in trenches. The funeral 
feast, and the visit to the burial-place of a beloved relative, will account sufficiently 
for the presence of the teeth and bones of the domestic ruminants, and the pig, in 
these graves. In the Bomano-British cemetery at Helmingham in Suffolk, which 
I had an opportunity of examining through the kindness of the Bev. George 
Cardew, relics of this kind were more abundant than I have found them to be in 
the Frilford cemetery. Oyster-shells were found in considerable abundance in 
both these cemeteries, as the other indications of Boman occupation would have 
led us, a priori^ to expect. I may perhaps here say, that it does not seem clear 
to me that any great probability attaches to an argument for the heathen cha- 
racter of an interment from the discovery there of such evidences of a funeral feast 
as the bones of domestic animals. The instinct so beautifully alluded to by 
Wordsworth, in his well-known poem **We are Seven," has in itself nothing 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, though the actual practice at the grave-side 
may and often did degenerate from that of the " little Cottage Girl " 

Who took her little porringer 
And ate her supper there. 

Scandal arose out of the abuse of the funeral feast; but, inasmuch as the Church 
in all ages has acquiesced in the retention by newly-made converts of customs 
which, though heathen in origin, may not have been intrinsically immoral, it is 
easy to understand how a custom intrinsically laudable may have been tolerated 
when kept within due limits. As to the actual practice being rife amongst 
Christians ' the numerous denunciations and inhibitions issued relating to it afford 
very abundant evidence. 

^ The following passages may be cited in addition to those so often referred to from the Capitula- 
ries of Charlemagne, In the collection of the Canons of the Greek Synods, by Martin Bishop of Braga 
in Portugal, who died in 580, we find the following words, " Non oportet, non liceat Christianis prandia 
ad defunctorum sepulchra deferre et sacrificari mortuis." See the Coiyus Juris Canonici, where the 
passage is adopted as the text of Decretum Gratiani, De Consecr. dist. i. cap. 29, § 2, under the title 
£x Concilio Martini Papce. Hardouin, Acta Concilioruvi, &c. 1611, iii. 390, has printed Martin of Braga^s 
Collection, and, according to the margin of his edition, this particular canon comes from the third council 
of Aries, and not from a Greek source. See also Gretzer, De Funere Christiano^ to which work I owe 
the foregoing quotation, lib. iii. pp. 159, 164, 166, ed. 1611, where Ambrose, Augustine, Cyprian, 
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A few bones of the dog and some teeth of the horse were found in some of the 
interments, but not in such numbers or positions as to make it at all probable 
that the former were the relics of a favourite animal interred with its master, or 
that the latter were remains which, in like manner, had been buried from similar, 
or from superstitious notions, or which had been the leavings of the practice of 
eating horseflesh which we know existed in those days in spite of the efforts of 
the Christian priests/ 

Pragments of carbonaceous matter are to be found in Komano-British as also 
in Anglo-Saxon and undoubtedly Pagan interments. It is a little hazardous to 
pronounce quite positively as to a piece of black woody tissue that it was put 
into the grave as charcoal ; and that its blackness is not due to the ^^ eremacausis," 
which it has been exposed to for so many hundreds of years. If, however, such 
matter be in masses of considerable size, which possess on fracture the peculiar 
lustre of charcoal, and if it have not been impregnated with any salt of iron or 
other mineral so as to have been preserved by such impregnation from the decay 
which would otherwise have befallen it, we are justified in considering it exceed- 
ingly probable that it was put into the grave in the condition either of yet burn- 

Gaudentius, and Faustus the Manichee, may all be found deposing to the fact of the funeral feast being 
abused by the Christians into an occasion of great licence. I do not happen to have met with any evidence 
to show that food or drink was put into the graves of the early Christians from any influence which any 
pre-Christian belief may have had upon them as to its possibly being of some use to the departed in 
the new world. This superstition was of course operative in the case of heathens, and amongst certain 
of the Scandinavian races (see Lubbock^s Prehistoric Times ^ p. 89) it has lasted even down to our own 
times. Weinhold tells us (Altnordisches Lehen^ p. 493) that the tobacco-pipe, pocket-knife, and filled 
brandy flask were placed in Swedish graves (it b to be supposed only in remote districts), if not up to 
the present time, at all events up to the beginning of the present generation. Heathen customs, however, 
and customs as markedly heathen as cremation, retained their vitality to a very late period in the Baltic 
regions. (See for this Grimmy he. cit.] Wylie, Archaologia, nxxvii. 467; and Lindenschmit, Alterth. 
heidnisch. Vorzeit, hefl ii. bd. ii. ad taf. vi., for long persistence of heathen customs amongst the Alemanni. 
See also Wylie, Graves of Alemanni,) 

* For the interment of favourite animals with their masters, see Von Sacken, Heidnisches Alterthum, ti'Ct^ C'f'^ ^€Sft,A^d/fj0jfu. 
1865, p. 155; y^^ir^oX^ySitzangsherichiePhil. Hist. Klass. Akad. Wien, bd. 29, p. 203, 1859. The bones ;r^f>, A.^jA ^ Ai/il^ 
of a large dog were found at Long Wittenham in a Romano-British interment so near to certain human ^* y ' ^ ^^ ' 

mains as to make it seem possible that the animal had been purposely so placed. For the burial of the ^ ^^^i ] 4fl^^p*-^4*^ 

horse (Das Trauer-Pferd) in Teutonic graves, and those of oiher races, see Keysler, Antiq. Select., 1720, ^^y^M>^^ fib^imi M^^rAC 
p. 168; Wylie, Qraxes of the Alemanni; Archcsologia, vol. xzzvi. ibique eitata ; Cochet, Normandie Souter^ aT ^ /uL^ ^ Af W-fJ'ydf, 
raine^ p. 298. For the suspension of the skull of the horse over graves, see Pagan Saxondomj p. 23. For 
the practice of eating horse-flesh, see Confessional of Archbishop Ecghert^ c. 38 ; the Decrees of Council held 
A.D. 785, under the presidency of Gregory, Bishop of Ostia ; and Penitential of Theodore, c. xxx. s. 17. See 
also Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 115, and Keysler, /. c. p. 822, 840. Pearson, History of England, i. 138. 

b 
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ing embers, or of charcoal. The test mentioned by the Abb^ Cochet, Normandie 
Sauterrainey p. 198 ed. i. (p. 229 ed. ii.), for differentiating charcoal from decayed 
wood, viz. that the latter gives a sherry colour on boiling with potash, is a little 
imsatisfactory, inasmuch as the purest charcoal would give a similar reaction after 
being surcharged and sopped through and through for ages with water, more or 
less laden, ex hypothesis with impurities. Without losing sight of the possibility 
that blackened woody matter may be the remnants of a coffin, it is well to con- 
sider the different explanations which may be given of the presence of true char- 
coal in an interment. Eour such have been given, two of which refer the practice 
to the operation of Christian beliefs ; the third refers it to the working of feel- 
ings which are neither distinctly Christian nor yet distinctly heathen; whilst 
the fourth explanation is applicable to heathen interments only. The two first 
explanations may be expressed in two separate utterances of Durandus, the first 
being the often quoted one, vii. c. 35, as to the placing of embers and incense, 
prunw cum thtire, in the grave ; and the second, a few lines further on, speaking 
of a Christian practice of placing charcoal in the grave to serve there as an im- 
perishable protest against using the soil of the grave thereafter for secular pur- 
poses, ^^in testimonium quod terra ilia in commimes usus amplius redigi non 
potest ; plus enim durat carbo sub terra quam aliud.'' The third of the four 
explanations refers the presence of charcoal in the graves to the holding of feasts 
by their side in replacement of the pagan sacrifices of former times. The fourth 
explanation refers us to the overt and recognized performance, or to the stealthy 
continuance of the eminently heathen practice of burning the body or of lighting 
a fire in the grave to prepare it for the reception of the corpse. Any one or all of 
the three first explanations are admissible in the case of the Komano-Britons ; 
the fourth may very probably apply to the interments of the half-converted or 
apostatising Anglo-Saxons, to whose history we shall return.* 

We are, from our recollections of the classical allusions to the naulus or por- 
toriuniy strongly tempted to think that the placing of coins upon the corpse must 
have been a distinctively heathen practice. A curious passage which I came 
upon in Martene's great work {De antiquis eccleaice ritibtiSi ii. 374) has caused 

• For the discovery of carbonaceous matter in graves, see Cochet, Normandie Soulerrainej ed. i. pp. 198, 
255, 256, 304; Eemble, IlorcB Ferales, pp. 98, 104; Wylie, Fairford Graves, p. 29; Graves ofAlemanni^ 
p. 13; Schaafhausen, Germanische Grabstdtten am Rheiuy 1868, p. 104; Walder, Anzeiger Jvr Schweiz. 
Alterthunij March 1869, p. 32. For the discovery of fragments of charcoal scattered throughout the entire 
mass of heathen tumuli, see Keller, Mittheilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschajl in Zurich, bd. iii. p. 66. 
For the use of charcoal as being imperishable see Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xxi. 4. 
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me to attach importance to the fact that, in two of the interments I have 
examined here, the number of the coins interred was five. One of these inter- 
ments was the first of the two in leaden coffins described abeady, and the other 
was an interment of the class of which I am now writing, and will be found in 
the appended catalogue under the number xxiv. of Feb. 21, 1868, Martene's 
words are, "Addit anonymus Turonensis: — Quidam sortilegi contra fidem 
agentes ponunt qumqtie solidos super pectus mortui, et in hoc imitantur morem 
gentilium qui in ore mortui ponebant denarium * ut habeat quem porrigat ore 
trientem.' *' I am not aware of any explanation having been oflFered for the 
selection of five as the number of the coins which the gentiles^ or those who 
imitated them, placed in the grave. But such a passage as the one just quoted 
does not, even when taJcen by itself, justify us in considering an interment with 
coins to have been always an interment without the rites of the Christian church. 
Many persons act contra fidem and imitantur morem gentilium^ whom, for 
historical purposes at least, we must consider to be Christians. As probably in 
the case of placing of charcoal in the grave, so, certainly, in that of the placing 
of coins there, the Church exercised a wise toleration, protesting, it may be, 
more or less directly, by the introduction of such sentences as those which our 
burial service contains, against the thought that we can take anything with us 
out of the world, but acquiescing in the actual repetition and continuance of the 
custom. Just as the custom of placing earthen vessels in tombs has survived 
down almost to our own time in remote districts such as La Bresse and Morvan 
in Prance (see Cochet, Archdologie C^ramique, p. 1, 1860), so that of placing 
coins on the mouth and chest of the corpse is persisted even to the present day in 
pai-ts of the country similarly remote from the great centres of life. The fact, 
however, that money to the amount of no less than three hundred pieces of 
B/oman coinage was placed in the tomb of Childeric is more conclusive than any 
mere speculation from the analogies furnished by ancient or modem times. A 
kindly instinct induced persons, who probably enough had never heard of Charon, 
to bury with their deceased friend or relative that which they knew him or her to 
have valued most, and the presence of coin in a grave may convey thus to us a 
satire upon the departed, which it was never intended to hint at. The Abbe 
Cochet seems to me * to lay too much stress upon " la coAtume Chr6tienne de 
rendre k la terre les hommes nus comme ils y sont entr6s." Por this principle 
would have prevented the burial with ornaments,^ of which, however, we are 

• Normandte Souterratne, p. 194. See also Kejsler, Antiq. Select, p. 174. 

^ See also the account of the plundering of the gorgeously-arrayed corpse of Pope Adrian I. in Mabillon, 
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told in the Capitularia Begum Francorumi ii. 852 (cf. also p. 701), '^ Mos ille in 
vulgo obsoletus in funeribus episcoporum et presbyterorum retinetur." 

In many of these semi-oriented graves nails with woody fibre still adhering to 

them were foimd, and from their presence, as also from that of a piece of coflfin- 

hooping (see Plate XXIV. fig. 6, and Dr. Thumam, Catalogue^ Osteological Series^ 

Boyal College of Surgeons, ii. 881, 5712) in one of these graves, we may 

argue with considerable probability for the employment of coffins in some, at 

least, of these interments. The custom of throwing shards, and flints, and 

t^diii4n/^e^eL'f^^^t^ pebbles into the grave is common both to Romano-British and to Anglo-Saxon 

iri*^/ ^y,4^M ^&5^ interments in England. That it was pagan and even of very early origin seems 

$^hcinfi^i^^^^u A'l^ji probable, and that it persisted into Cliristian periods is pretty certain. Shake- 

/'*^. speare*s well-known lines* (Hamlet v. 1) show, however, that its pagan origin had 

somehow or other so strongly impressed itself upon the public mind that it was 
no longer practised in Christian burials. They show also that the presence of 
these shards cannot be explained as being due to accident. Indeed, upon several 
occasions, I have found fragments of pottery in such relations to the bones of 
skeletons, in company with which nails were found, as to make it seem highly 
probable that the shard, when thrown in, must have clanked upon the boards of 
the coffin, which the nails show us was present there. The thought that our own 
custom of throwing earth into the grave during the burial service may be con- 
nected with this custom, and again, that both may be connected with the 
classical custom referred to in Horace's line, " Injecto ter pulvere curras," and 
also Virgil, Mneid, vi. 365, and in Sophocles Antigone^ 256, XewnJ V Srfo^ ^cvyovro? 
W9 i^v Kovk^ will at once suggest itself ; but only to be dismissed on noiature con- 
sideration ; for to the modem antiquary it is no paradox to say that the custom of 
throwing in shards was probably much older than that of scattering earth over 
the corpse ; and I would suggest, as it is very likely others may have done before 
me, that the throwing in of the broken pottery may be the perfunctory repre- 
sentation of the deposition in the grave of the entire vase, and that the throwing 
of earth, for which Archytas and Palinurus begged, may in like manner represent 

Museum Italicum, i. 41 ; Gretzet, De Funere Christtano, i. 28; Chiysostom, Horn. 84; Gaichard, Fune^ 
rallies^ 1581, p. 581, where the Council of Auxerre is said to have condemned ^ toutes ces bobances/' 

^ Douglas, in his Neniay appears to be the first person who drew attention to the lines of Shakespeare, 
referred to, see p. 10, and also p. 34. For other references to the custom, see Keller, /.c. p. 65 ; Wjlie, 
Fairford (haves, p. 25 ; Akerman, Pagan Saxondom, introd. p. xvii. ; Weinhold, Sitzungsberickte Kais. 
Akad, Wise. Wien. Hist, Phil, Klasse, 1858, bd. 29, hft, i. p. 166. Fried. Simony, Die Alterthumer vom 
Hahtatter Salzherg, Sitzungsberickte Kais. Akad, Wiss, Wien. Phil, Hist, Klasse, 1851, p. 7; Kejsler, /.c. 
p. 106. Rev. G. R. Hall. Nal, Hist. Trans. Norihumherland and Durham, i. 2, 1866, p. 167. ^/^,^ ^ ^n^'dil 
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the toilsome but imattempted process of inhumation/ Massillon, long before 
prehistoric archaeology had been thought of, argued for the conclusion that a 
belief in a future state is a naturally implanted conviction from the fact that 
" nulle part vous n'en renconterez des peuples sans sepultures et sans vases," 
and the Abb6 Cochet, in his Arch^ologie CSramique^ p. 1, says that the custom 
of placing earthen vessels in tombs is one of the most ancient of all customs, and, as 
just noticed, that it still exists in secluded and remote parts of ^France, as in Morvan 
and La Bresse. This coexistence with the custom of our modem burials seems 
to disprove any interdependence of the two practices. Again, the fact that f 
fragments of pottery were used in interments by cremation, as well as in inter- 
ments by inhumation, seems to show that the shard and the handful of earth 
were not set in motion by the same impulses. In very early times earthen vessels 
were of great value, and it was in those days a proof of at least as great affection 
to bury or throw on to the funeral pile an earthen vessel as it was in after ages 
to burn his gorgeous insignia with Pompey.** I take this opportunity of quoting 
a passage from a curious work, the only one*' of very many old books which I have 
looked through in the Bodleian and elsewhere for some passage parallel to the one 
quoted so often from Hamlet in which I have found one. This book is entitled 
Funus Farasiticumii sive L. Biberii Curculionia JParasiti Martualium, Ad ritum 
prisci Fimeris, Auctore Nicolao Regultio, LubeccaB, mdcxxxvii. In describing 
'^he imaginary funeral of the parasite whom he is satirising, the author uses the 
following words : " Cum quisque certatim in rogum dona cumulat, et partim 
truUas, cantharos, lances, alii struices patinarias, cyathos, ciboria coquinaria, 
omnia flammad committunt." It is obvious, of course, that the author may be 
representing the throwing in of these articles as being the most natural thing to 
do at the funeral of a glutton, as they had been his instmmenta artis ; and Feni- 
culus, it may be recollected, in the Mencechmi of Flautus, i. 1. 26, speaks in terms 
of imctuous affection of his hosts' atruicea patmarias ^the very words employed 
by Regultius. Still I am inclined to think that Regultius may have had some 
recollection, or at least some tradition, of the custom considered as so distinctively 

* For the tendency of customs involving expense to assume cheaper forms, see Sir John Lubbock, 
NaU Hist, Rev, Oct. 1861, p. 801; Prehistoric Times^ p. 98, ed. i. p. 142, ed. ii. 

** See Lucan, ix. 176. 

® Since writing as above 1 have met with the following passage in Eeysler's Antiquitates SelectcB, p. 173. 
" Inde Nimischfe, in pago uno miliari a Gubena distante universus adparatus culinarius erutus, cacabi, oUse, 
catini, phialte, patinse, urceoli, lagenulee, testante D. Christiani Stieffii Epistola,^^ This Epistola was published 
in 4to. in 1704, and treats of '^ Lignicenses atque Pilgramsdorficenses urnas.'* See Kejsler loc. cit, p. 113. 
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heathen by the priest in Hamlet when he introduced this particular feature with 
so much iteration into his burlesque ad ritum prisci funeris. Writing at Lubeck, 
he may weU have been familiar with the Baltic provinces further eastward, which 
the Teutonic knights had so much difficulty in civilising and Christianising. 

Boots of plants had twined themselves about and around the bones contained in 
these graves, and the minute mollusc*" Achatina a^icula was found inside the skulls 
in such abundance as to make it very evident that air and moisture had very free 
access even to the bottom of these graves, and consequently we should not be 
justified in arguing from the want now in many of these graves of any traces of 
such perishable materials as the wood and metal- work of a coffin, to the conclusion 
that no coffin had been put into them 1,400 years ago. The wonder, indeed, is 
not so much that such substances should in some instances and in such circum- 
stances have vanished, as that they should in any have persisted to the present 
day. Still I am inclined to think that evidence is not wanting to show that in 
some cases the Romano-Britons, like other races in ancient, mediaeval, and 
modem times, interred their dead sometimes with, sometimes without, coffins. 
This evidence lies mainly in the fact that in some cases a large stone has been 
found so near the head as to render it difficult to think any coffin, however thin 
its walls, can have been interposed between the stone and the body. (See 
Catalogue, xv', Sept. 26, 1868 ; xvii*, Sept. 26, 1868.) But even in these inter- 
ments, where coffins may not have been employed, and which consequently so far 
resemble the Anglo-Saxon burials by inhumation shortly to be described, three 
important and easily recognisable diflferentiating peculiarities are present. First, 
stones do not appear to have been placed by the Romano-Britons under the head 
of the corpse, as they were placed in Anglo-Saxon interments, and consequently 
we do not find in the former, as we do in the latter so very commonly, the 
cervical vertebrsB impacted along the base of the skull from the occipital foramen 
up to the symphysis of the jaw. Neither do the Romano-Britons, at least at 
Frilford, appear to have set stones along the sides of their graves, as the Anglo- 
Saxons did. Thirdly the Romano-British graves, when recognised as such, in 
contradistinction to the Anglo-Saxon interments, by the help of these external 
peculiarities, are found to contrast with them in a point of even greater as it is of 
more intrinsic interest, viz., in the very large proportion of aged skeletons which 
they contain. The male Anglo-Saxon skeletons are invariably, or all but in- 

• See Wylie, Archaeologia, xxxrii. 467. 

^ See Schaaf hausen, Die Germanische Grabatdtten am Rheirij p. 125 ; and Collectanea Antiqua (vi. 201), 
a work with which I was not acquainted when I wrote, as above, for account of a Cemetery at Kempston. 
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variably, the skeletons of young men: quite the reverse is the case with the 
Bomano-!Qritish. To this point, as resting upon anatomical evidence, I shall have 
to revert in the second part of my paper ; it is sufficient here to say that the 
difference is just what would be observed now between the cemetery of a settled 
civilized Christian village and that of an outlying station on the border-land 
between some gradually advancing empire, and the territories of some gradually 
receding but intermittently aggressive aborigines. 

III. Of the Anglo-Saxon Interments in the way of Cremation. 

Ten urns containing burnt bones have come into my hands during the excavations 
carried on at Frilford, Of these two were patterned urns, and the rest plain. A 
fairly perfect patterned vessel from this cemetery is to be seen in the British Museum, 
and two patterned fragments have been recovered by me and have been figured in 
Plate XXIII. figs. 2 and 3. These three latter vessels I incline to think, on account 
of their size, may have been holy-water vessels rather than cremation urns. The 
pattern upon them, as well as that upon the patterned urns which were found with 
burnt bones inside them, is the pattern now so familiar to us as the Anglo-Saxon 
pattern, from the memoirs of Kemble, Akerman, the Honorable R. C. Neville 
and others ; and the general style and conformation of all the urns patterned 
and plain alike is not much less plainly referable to the same type. Neither 
class of urns has been lathe-turned ; in none of them is the bottom perfectly 
flat; they are all of a darkish colour, and, though this colour may occasion- 
ally have a tawny streaking intermingled with it, it has usually been protected 
from reddening by the intermixture of vegetable matter with the paste. The 
figured urns possess the Vandykes, the punched stellate or multiradiate stamps, 
the circular thumb-made depressions, the encircling zones scored with a pointed 
stick, and the " characteristic bumps,'* so fully and accurately described by Mr. • 
Kemble in the JECora Ferales, pp. 87 and 222, as distinguishing Anglo-Saxon urns 
found in England as well as urns found in the North-German fatherland.' 

The Frilford urns are, with the exception of those foimd at Long Witten- 
ham, the first urns of Anglo-Saxon manufacture which I have seen recorded as yi^^^j^^ /^^ M^i« 

^ See also for figures of arns resembling those found at Frilford ; Engelhardt, Denmark m the Iron ^ 

Age, English translation, 1866, p. 9 ; Urn from Smedebj, Slesvig ; Akerman^ Pagan Saxondom, Introd. 
p. xxviii. and pi. iv.; Archceologta^ vol. xxxyiii. pi. 20, fig. 1. ; Hon. R. C. Neville, Saxon Obsequies, 
pis. 24-33 ; Bloxam's Fragmenta Sepulchralia, p. 59 ; Roach Smith, Inventorium Sepulchrale, introd. p. 
zv. For the discovery of a bone-punch for stamping ornaments, see Schaafhausen, Die Germanische 
Grabatatien am JRkein, p. 139, 1868. 
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found in Berkshire, Mr. Wylie' has put on record similar •* finds" from 
some thirteen English counties, to wit, Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Gloucestershire, Ox- 
fordshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and the Isle of 
Wight.. The Hora FeraleSy p. 229, enable us to add a fourteenth county, 
' Sussex, to this list. An urn, which I have by the kindness of the authorities 
of Queen's College, Oxford, been allowed to figure, and which a short note 
: in the catalogue existing in their magnificent library may be taken as 
i localizing with some probability to Faversham, in Kent, gives us this 
county,** in which cremation like the paganism with which it was correlated 
was earlier superseded than elsewhere by Christianity, as a fifteenth in which 
Anglo-Saxons established themselves whilst still heathens. Berkshire makes the 
tale up to sixteen. When we consider how distinctively Christianity opposed* 
itself to the practice of cremation, every fresh discovery of these distinctively 
Anglo-Saxon urns shows us how thoroughly overrun our England was by the 
" heathen of the Northern sea "** in the period which elapsed between the landings 

» Archaologia, xxxvii. 478. 
rJ JiiM. t/A^ Jm/Jm Jj' Hif ^ ^^^ ^^® rarity of the discovery of cremation urns, at least in an unbroken, undisturbed condition, in 

/ ^ Kent, see Inventorium Sepulchrale, xv. xlvi. 184, 186: British Assoc, Report. 1855, p. 146: and Mr. Wvlie, 
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Kent, see Inventorium Sepulchrale, xv. xlvi. 184, 186; British Assoc, Report, 1855, p. 146; and Mr. Wylie, 
loc, cit. The Queen^s College urn I have figured, Plate XXV. ^g, 1. Its Anglo-Saxon origin is indubitable. 
The evidence for its coming from Kent amounts only to probability, and stands thus : in Queen's College 
Library there is a '^ List of the Collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman, British, and other 
Antiquities, formed by the late Rev. Robert Mason, D.D. from the collections of Messrs. Belzoni, Salt, 
Burton, Millingen, and others, 1822 to 1839/* In this catalogue there is the following entry : 
*' Sepulchral urns, a large and small, 2." On the smaller of these two urns, which, however, is of 
Roman manufacture, there is a ticket, " Found at Faversham, Kent.*' The exteriors of the two urns have 
much the same colouration or discolouration, which makes it seem likely that they came from the same 
excavation, and were, consequently, as we now find them, catalogued and placed together. 

^ For the opposition of the Christians to the practice of cremation, see Neander*s Life of Julian^ English 
translation, p. 108; Ibid. Minucius Felix, cit. p. 45; Acta Martyrum, Baron, ii. p. 290, Martyrdom of 
S. Tharacus ; Tertullian, cit. Grimm, Berlin Abhand. 1849, p. 207; Ep. Ecc. Vienn. et Lugduni, fn, 
Euseb. H. E. V. 1, cit. Pusey, Minor Prophets, Amos, vi. 10 ; Charlemagne, Capit, ad Saxon. 789, a.d. 
cit. Fleury, Ecc Hist. i. 44, 45 ; Gruber, Origines Livonice, cit, Wylie, Archceologia, xxxvii. 467; Kemble, 
Horm Ferales, p. 95 ; Schaafhausen, Germanische Grabstdtten am Rheine, p. 90 ; Jakrbuch des Vereines 
von Alterthums-freunden im Rheinlande, Bonn, 1868. 

^ Literary evidence for the numbers of the Saxons is furnished by such expressions as those which 
Claudian puts into the mouth of a personified Britannia, 

•* Ne litore toto 
Prospicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis.** — Laus Stilichonis, xxii. 254. 

Evidence for the sudden and continual vexations to which Britain and other regions were subjected by the 
Saxons may be found in Ammianus MarcellinuSj xxvi. 4; xxviii. 2. 
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in it of Hengist and that of Augustine. The legend which makes Hengist land in 
Thanet and be buried at Conisborough, in South Yorkshire, tells obviously in the 
same direction, but it is always well to strengthen a conclusion based on the 
interpretation of such a history as this by evidence drawn from actual, tangible, 
and verifiable facts. And it is worth while, consequently, to put on record here 
certain " finds " of Anglo-Saxon urns which have been made subsequently to, or, 
for other reasons, have not been enumerated among those already referred to. 
In the year 1859 five urns of the Anglo-Saxon type, which are now to be seen in 
the museum of the Philosophical Society in York, were found by F. W, Calvert, 
Esq., in his garden, which is about half-a-mUe outside of Micklegate Bar on the 
right side of the road from York to Tadcaster. Several B;Oman urns and 
sarcophagi were found at the same time and place, the Anglo-Saxons having in 
this, as in . so many other Roman stations, used the cemeteries of their 
predecessors. An urn with an inscription, which I have not seen, was found at 
the same time. Five other undoubtedly Anglo-Saxon urns are mentioned 
in The Descriptive Account of the Antiquities of this Museum, (p. 95, n. 34) as 
being found in tumuli on the Wolds. An urn' as indubitably Anglo-Saxon 
has been discovered at Kempston, in Bedfordshire, for a sight of which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Canon Greenwell of Durham. Lastly, in the 
" Illustrated London News '* of Jan. 25, 1868, Supplement, p. 93, some excellent 
figures of several urns found by Dr. Massey of Melbourne, at King's Newton in l^^^. 

Derbyshire, may be seen ; and though I have not as yet had an opportunity of 
personally examining these specimens, I apprehend they will be recognised as be- 
longing to the same class as the North German urns of the Horce Ferales ; the 
South Jutland or Slesvig urns figured by Engelhardt, loc cit. and pi. 14 and 17 ; 
and those from the sixteen English counties above enumerated. If, as Mr. 
Kemble has said, " wherever Christianity set foot cremation was to cease," ^ 
we may be doubly sure that wheresoever cremation was practised in a country 
which had been previously Christian, Christianity had for the time become extinct. 
Of the coexistence in place of cremation-urns and of skeletons inhumed entire 
there is no doubt ; and, as many authorities seem convinced that the two practices 
coexisted also in time,'' I should be slow to set against their opinion the fact of 

• See Collectanea Antiqua, iv. 161, vi. 166, vi. 201, seqq. ^ IIorcB Ferales^ p. 95. 

« For the coexistence of cremation with inhumation: see Kemble, HoriB Ferales j p. 918; Neville's 
Saxon Obsequies, p. 11 ; Wylie, Archmologia^ xxxvii. p. 456 ; Akerman, Furtlier Researches at Bright- 
hampton, Archceologia^ xxxviii. \Inventorium Sepulchrale^ pp. 165, 195 ; Weinhold, Sitzungsherichte Kaia, 
Akad, Hist. Phil. Klasse, bd. 29, p. 138, bd. 30, p. 176 ; Lindenschmit, Archtv Anth. iii. 114. 
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th^ strong feeling wLicli the Christians entertained as to the impiety of ere- 

^tion. For I read in the passages just referred to, and can believe, that a 
practice was not always nor immediately discontinued because it was denounced. 
Still, at Prilford, though in three cases urns were found above Romano-British 
inhumations, in no case had I any reason to think that one part of the population 
on this area was practising the one, at the same time that another was practising 
the other, of these two modes of sepulture. If it should be allowed — in dangerous 
opposition, it is true, to Mr. Kemble's dictum that no pagan Saxon was buried 
except when burnt,* — that the Anglo-Saxon inhumations, shortly to be de- 
scribed as without orientation and with relics, may have been the burials of 
pagans, I should be more inclined to think that the two rites may have been 
practised contemporaneously, as we know them to have been by several heathen 
nations. To the heathen the two modes of sepulture were comparatively 
indifferent, and very slight reasons may have determined *his choice of the one or 
the other. With the Christian it was different, and abstinence from cremation 
was made to seem a corollary of some of the most sacred and cherished articles 
of his faith. Hence I am not disposed to think that the conquered Romano- 
Britons would continue to use the cemetery of their forefathers when it was 
constantly being, as they would think, desecrated by the deposition in it of the 
urns of the unbelievers. The Saxons, on the other hand, as already remarked, 
had no reluctance against burying in the ground which held the bones of the 
former lords of the soil, and as the position of several of the urns show — 

*' Little they recked of those stout limbs 
Wliich mouldered there below." 

I should add that it is possible that half converted Saxons may have relapsed 
into cremation in the absence of the missionary, and under the temptation which 
the licence of the " lyke-wake " created. But the practice of such a transitional 
period, if it ever existed, would not affect the historical argument for the over^ 
running of this country by heathens, which the discovery of these urns in so many 
parts of it furnishes. 

In Plate XXV. fig. 3, a representation is given of a piece of Samian ware found 
in the Roman rubbish-pit already mentioned as having been discovered within 
about 200 yards of the cemetery. The resemblance of its pattern to that on the 
Anglo-Saxon urns is very striking, though the execution and finish are as different 
as is the material. A pattern of Vandykes, scored zones, and stellate impressions^ 

» HortB FeraUs, p. 98 ; and, per contra, the Eev. S. Finch, Coll. Antiq. vi. 220, and Thmpp, Anglo-Saxon 
Home, p. 399. 
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is one which, by its simplicity, would suggest itself to the rudest nations, and I do 
not, of course, mean to hint that the urns found here by me were figured after the 
pattern of Roman ware found here by the Anglo-Saxons. Still the similarity of 
the two patterns is very striking, and when we consider that urns with Latin 
inscriptions and B/oman manufacture have been found with Anglo-Saxon patterns 
upon them,* it is less diflB.cult to imagine that the Teutonic races, years before 
the period we are dealing with, and while yet in their North German native 
country, imitated with a stick on coarse hand-fashioned clay-paste the very simple 
but still beautiful pattern which the GaUo-Romans imprinted on finer and lathe- 
turned materials. Another illustration would thus be furnished of the extreme 
readiness already alluded to with, which the Germanic natives imitated the arts 
and refinements of the Romans. 

Burnt human bones have been here and there met with without any urn in 
relation with them, but within my experience at Prilford they have been merely 
scattered or even single bones, the presence of which may be explained by the 
disinterment of an urn, and the subsequent replacing of its fragments and its 
contents with less care than was sometimes bestowed upon this task.^ 

In none of the urns were any other contents than human bones mingled with 
earth and stones discovered, except in the case of the urn found Sept. 1867, in 
which a few pieces of glass were found together with the bones, and in that of the 
small unpatterned urn found January, 1867, in which the incisor of a hare or 
rabbit was also found in company with the human remains, and like them had 
been subjected to the fire. 

The urns were in most instances at but a very short distance from the surface 
of the ground, and, shallow as the furrows are (some five inches or so) which it is 
usual to make in this soil, the upper runs of the urns have in several instances 
received injury from the plough-share. This superficial position of cremation urns 
enables us to understand how the many superstitions'" as to their puUulation in 
the spring, &c., arose, and it is paralleled, we may remark, by the shallowness of 
the inhumations of the same race, to the consideration of which I now proceed. 

* 8^e Koach Smith, British Association Report for 1855, p. 145, and the same writer^s Collectanea 
Aniiqtiay v. 115> pi. x. where such an urn, bearing the inscription D.M. Lacliab Rufinas vuut 
▲.in ujn.D«ya'. is figured. 

^ See InventoHum Sepilchrale, introd. p. xvi. pp. 8, 9, 12, 17, 18, 19, 40, 156, 159, 175. 

® For the belief as to urns being ** natural productions pullulating from the earth like bulbous roots,** 
see HortB Perale^, p. 86. Tor other superstitions relating to them, see Cochet, Normandie Souterrainey 
p. 134; Wylie, ArcfoBologia^ xxirfn. 46. 
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IV. Of Anglo-Saxon Interments in the way of inhumation without orientation^ 

but with insignia and in shallow graves. 

The Anglo-Saxons appear to have discontinued cremation, probably at the 
urgent request of the Christian missionaries, without at the same time adopting 
the direction of the grave which the usage of their teachers, as well as of their 
predecessors, would have led them to adopt. The shallowness ■ of many graves 
containing skeletons extended at full length, and adorned with Anglo-Saxon 
insignia, may again be referred to the retention by half-converted proselytes of 
some of that carelessness as to the disposal of the corpse which marked many 
heathen races then, as, indeed, it does now. The now well-known insignia of the 
male and female Anglo-Saxon respectively — to wit, the umbo, the spear, the 
buckle, and the knife ; the fibulae, the perforated beads, the similarly perforated 
glass ornaments ; the ear and tooth picks, the scoops, the shroud-pin, the per- 
forated coins, and the knife, found both with women's and men's skeletons — have 
been found with several skeletons at Frilford, which were interred in graves 
varying in depth from eighteen up to twenty-seven and thirty inches, and varying 
stiQ more in their compass bearings. In four of these cases, skeletons, which 
must be supposed to have been Bomano-British, have been found to underlie 
these Anglo-Saxon remains, just as similarly inhumed skeletons have been already 
spoken of as underlying cremation urns. In one case a large fragment of a large 
unpatterned urn (which has been figured in PI. XXIV. fig. 1, and resembles in style 
the urn found at Long Wittenham, containing human bones, and figured by Mr. 
Akerman, Archaologia, xxxviii. 352, pi. xx. fig. 4,) was discovered lying over 
the pelvis of an Anglo-Saxon woman, buried with disc-shaped fibulae, beads, and 
shards. The fragment was itself in seven pieces when discovered ; but, as they 
have admitted of readjustment, the fragment must have been put into the grave 
in the condition which it is in as now restored, in accordance with the custom of 
carefully replacing the fragments of a disturbed funeral urn, which has been 
several times noted in other Saxon burials.^ In another of these interments some 
Roman tiling was found set along the side of the grave, a practice which other 
Teutonic tribes, in their imitation of the Roman civilisation, adopted, as has 

• 

■ For the shallowness of Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic interments, see Cochet, Tomheau de Childeric, 
p. 41; Bloxam, Fraginenta Sepulchraliay p. 47; Englehardt, Denmark in the Early Iron Age^ p. 9; 
Akerman, Archoeologia^ vol. xxxviii., Long Wittenham ; Kemble, ibid. vol. xxxvii. 185G ; Wanner, 
Alemannische Todtenfeld bet Schleitheim^ pp. 10, 20. 

* See Inventorium Sepulchraky introd. p. xvi. &c. 
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been observed by Wanner.' In another, a spear-head (Plate XXIII. fig. 7) with 

the raised ridge, which Mr. Akemaan {Pagan Saxondom, p. x.) has observed Kti^M/i^^JiC^H^uX^ 

is to be seen on the assagaye of the modem Hottentot, was found accompanying / ' ^• 

a skeleton, the sex and nationality of which were spoken to by the presence of an ^y 

umbo and a buckle,** as well as by its osteological characters. Eibulae were not ^*^ ^V^ Aa (^i^Up 

found with the male skeletons ; with the female skeletons the common disc- ^^**^ *^*' ^ v/**^^^ ^c 

shaped fibulas were the most usual. In one case, however, the cruciform variety, ^tp- ^^^^ 

such as Mr. Akerman has figured {ArcJuBologia^ xxxix. pi. xi. figs. 8, 9) from Long 

Wittenham, or {Pagan Saxondom, pi. xviii. fig.l) from the neighbourhood of Rugby, 

was exemplified in two fibulae (Plate XXV, figs. 6 and 7) found with a female skeleton, 

which was accompanied also by the earpick and toothpick and scoop so frequently 

found in Anglo-Saxon interments.*" No sword has as yet been found in the cemetery 

at Prilford, and the general character of the Anglo-Saxon relics which have been 

discovered is in keeping with the absence of this mark of condition and 

authority, if such"* it may be considered to be. In one case a male skeleton was 

reported to me to have been found lying in one of these shallow graves with its 

face downwards. Unfortunately I was not upon the spot when this skeleton was 

removed ; but, though Schaaf hausen « has pointed out that unskilled observers 

may be deceived as to the position of the face in a grave, I am nevertheless of 

opinion that the workman who had assisted in the removal of a very large 

number of skeletons from their graves was right in the report he made to 

me. Because, in the first place, I have myself seen an instance of such a 

mode of interment in a Romano-British barrow ; and, secondly, it is not 

difficult • to understand how such a misplacement could occur with an un- 

coffined body borne to a grave, the shallowness of which bore, and bears, 

evidence to a carelessness which the "lyke-wake" would be only too likely 

to intensify. It has often been observed*^ that the Anglo-Saxons by no means 

• Das Alemannische Todtenfeld bei Schleitheim^ p. 13. See also Lindenschmit, Arckivjtlr Anthropologies 
ii. 3, p. 356. 

^ For the indications which the presence of a buckle furnishes as to nationality, see Akerman, Pagan 
Saxondom, p. 58; Cochet, Tomheau de Childeric, pp. 228, 234. 

*^ See Pagan Saxondom, p. 70, and pi. xxxv. fig. 4 ; Archaologia^ vol. xxxvii. Brighthampton No. 1 ; vol. 
xxxviii. Brighthampton No. 16, preserved in Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; Fairford Graves^ pi. ix. ^g, 
10, object similarlj preserved. 

** See Akerman, Archeeologia^ vol. xxxix. " Further researches at Long Wittenham." 

« Die Germaniache Grabstdtten am Rhexn^ p. 119. 

' Wylie, Graves of Alemanni, p. 13; Bloxam, Fragmenta Sepulchralia^ pp. 67, 72; Akerman, Pagan 
Saxondom, introd. p. xvi. Copipare plate xiv. with plates xxxix. Ivii. Ixii. and Ixvi. of Strutt's Uorda 
Angtl-cynnan. 
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invariably employed coffins in their interments. When the head is found to have 
beoQ . supported upon stones placed underneath it, it is plain that the interment 
must have been coffinless. But I do not find in my notes of the class of shallow,, 
non-oriented, Anglo-Saxon interments that the head had been so supported ; and, 
i^asmuph as the results of its having been so raised are ordinarily very evident, 
thie cervical vertebrae being impacted between the rami of the lower jaw, and this 
bone being, not rarely, separated widely from the upper jaw, owing to the changes 
of position which the perishing of the soft parts has entailed, — it is difficult to 
think that this peculiar arrangement would have been left imnoticed if it had 
existed. A nail has occasionally been found in a grave containing an Anglo- 
Saxon skeleton, but I have never come upon nails in such numbers as to make 
me think it probable that they had come there otherwise than accidentally, nor 
have I ever found in such interments that all but infallible sign of a coffin 
having been employed, namely, coffin-hooping. The shallow Anglo-Saxon graves 
do not appear to have had stones set round their edges ; and the absence of such 
stones is another, and complementary, illustration of the carelessness which 
appears to have characterised the performance of these burials. Wherever stones 
have been found set round a grave, the grave has had the semioriented bearings 
of the BiOmano-British interments, and has all but universally the same depth as 
these graves, and may hence be considered to belong to a distinct era of 
inhumation. 



V. Of Anglo-Saxon Interments in the way of inhumation in graves of the same 
compasS'bearingSj and nsuallg of the same depths as the Romano- British 
graves^ hut differing from them in having stones set along the edges of the 
grave^ and m containing insignia together with the skeletons. 

I have not at FrUford come upon a grave with stones set round its edges which 
had not the Bomano-British direction towards E.S.E., and which did not contain a 
skeleton with the insignia of the Anglo-Saxon race. Eollowing the Bomano-British 
direction, these interments have followed the same precedent ordinarily as to depth 
also, and the like, it may be noted, has been observed by Wanner of the Ale- 
manniau interments at Schleitheim.* The closeness of the stones to the sides, head, 
and feet of the skeleton seems to preclude the notion of coffins having been em- 
ployed in these interments, and the fact that the sides of these stones, which 
looked towards the skeleton, were in some cases reddened in a way in which actual 

• Das Alamannische Todtenfeld lei Schleitlieim^ pp. 11, 18. 
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experiment shows that similar stones of the neighbourhood do reddeii* under the 
action of fire, makes it appear all but certain that the charcoal found m these' 
graves around and even under the skeleton must have been produced by a fir^ 
lighted in the grave before, or indeed after, the corpse was put into it.* il'r. Kem- 
ble, in the passages already referred to,"* supposes that in the transition 6tat6 
from heathenism to Christianity, such practices as this may have been stealthily 
indulged in by the newly-made and only half-converted proselytes, and these 
interments lend a considerable confirmation to this view. The Abb6 Cochet^ 
and Professor Schaaf hausen ** seem to incline towards supposing that the 
similar appearances which they have noticed are to be ascribed to the rem- 
nants of a coffin, but I am inclined to think that the absence of nails, 
the raised position of the head observed in some of these burials, the large 
size of, and the retention of a certain brilliancy by, the fragments of car- 
bonaceous matter found in these graves, and underneath as well as around the 
skeletons, as well as the conditions of reddening and of position which the stones 
present, are points militating very strongly against the hypothesis of a coffin 
having been present, and in favour of a wood fire having been lighted in the 
grave either in preparation for, or for the partial combustion of, the dead body. 
No coins were found in such relations with the head or chest of any of these 
skeletons as to make it seem likely that they had been put in as " portoria ;" in 
one case, however, a coin was found perforated, for suspension, doubtless as an 
ornament, about the region of what had been the chest or waist of a very much 
water-worn skeleton. Shards and flints, and a few bones and teeth of domestic 
animals, were found in these as in other kinds of inhumation observed in this 
cemetery. In one of these interments a pair of odd fibulae, one being of the 
cruciform, the other of the saucer or disc pattern, was found, one upon one 
shoulder and the other upon the other of a female skeleton. Similarly, or some- 
what similarly, "two large cruciform and two circular fibulae of bronze," now pre- 
served in the York Museum, were found with a skeleton in the Danes Dale Tumulus.' 
These discoveries may seem of trifling moment, but they do go to show, first, 

* In ft QotB from Professor Pearson to me, in which he gives much valuable information upon other 
points relating to the history of this country in the times with which I am concerned, he says, ^ The 
Anglo'Saxc^n Laws, vol. ii. contain several lists of superstitious practices which the Church condemns, 
such as burning corn upon graves. It is true thai the compilations in which these ordinances oeour are in 
one sense not authentic, that is, have been asdvibed to Wrong authors ; but they probably repreieot the 
customary law <»f-the churoh here and bti the continent with tolerably fidelity.*' 

^ Hora FeraUsy pp. 98-104. « Opere cit. pp. 198, 255, 256, 304. 

« Opere cit p. 104. . . « See CatJ^lo^ij^ p, 93^ ^^ Coll. Antt^. vi. PI. 28. ^' ^^>V^*w» ^ /t^u ^^ii^^ ^ ^ 
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that no pattern of fibulas should be considered as peculiar to any one district, 
except provisionally; secondly, that a very considerable uniformity may have 
existed in the manners and customs of the Anglo-Saxons throughout the entire 
length of England ; and, thirdly, that, inasmuch as intercommunication between 
places as far apart as Prilford and Driffield must have been difficult in those days, 
the numbers of the invaders of these similar fashions and habits must have been 
considerable. 

The stones were set round in the grave in but a single row from within 
outwards, and in height they do not seem to have extended from the bottom of 
the grave further upwards than a stone coffin, of which they may be supposed 
to have been a cheap imitation, would have done. The graves here, as at Selzen, 
are narrowed towards their lower ends.* In such interments as these the skull 
may or may not be found to rest upon a stone which had been put under it in the 
way of support, and which has caused the lower jaw to settle down upon the 
cervical vertebrae, and to hold them impacted between its rami. The Anglo- 
Saxon habit of thus placing stones beneath the head of the corpse may or may 
not be adumbrated by the mediaeval stone-pillow in monuments as suggested by 
the Abb6 Cochet ; ^ but, at all events, it goes some way towards proving that 
coffins were not employed in the interments in which it is noticeable. 

In one of these graves a mass of what has been called a " scoriform'' lava, though 
it is different enough from the true scorice or slag similarly found in Anglo-Saxon 
graves at Pairford by Mr. Wylie,*' was found at the foot of a female skeleton. 
The bulk it made up was about that of an orange, and, as it has separated 
into two coadaptable halves, each of which resists very violent hammering, 
we must suppose that since it was put into the grave it must have been subjected 
to some disrupting agency which acted upon it with great force, and yet left it, 
when broken asunder, m situ. It is possible that the piece of lava in question 
may have been broken into two pieces by the action of a fire lighted in the grave,' 
as, it has been suggested, was the case with a mill stone found split to pieces in ai 
Saxon grave discovered** at Winster in Derbyshire, and showing, which this 
grave did not, signs of a fire having been lighted in it. But one of the many 
valuable hints which I owe to Professor Phillips has made me think that it may 
be to frost rather than to fire that we ought to look to account for the fractures 

• See Lindenschmit, Archiv fur Anthropologie, ii. 3. 356, in review of Wanner's Memoir^ Das Alaman- 
nische Todtenfeld hex Schleitheim ; Schaafhausea, op. cit. pp. 131, 154. 

^ Normandie Souterraine, ed. i. p. 192. « Pairford Graves, p. 24. 

* Extract from the " Times," Thursday, Oct. 23, 1856, given in Horce Ferales, p. 104. 
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of volcanic products such as these. A porous soil would allow the cavities of 
such a piece of lava to become filled with water, and a shallow grave in a severe 
winter might furnish the other requisite conditions. Some mortar-like matter 
was adherent to the exterior of the piece of lava besides and distinct from the 
calcareous incrustation which the water of the soil had deposited upon it. The lava 
itself, as containing hauyne^ we may be justified in regarding as having, in all 
probability, come from Niedermennig, which is a place whence, in the time of 
Augustus,* the Romans took building materials for the bridge at Treves, and whence, 
as a matter of fact, mill-stones are now largely exported, and whence conse- 
quently, we may think it not wholly unlikely^ they were exported in former and 
Anglo-Saxon times. It is difficult, of course, to be quite sure that a sub-globular 
mass such as the piece of lava I found at the feet of this Anglo-Saxon female 
had been a piece of a quern ; but fragments, of identical, and closely identical 
mineralogical characters, found " near a barrow in Norfolk,*' and ** in a British 
barrow at Thetford," respectively, have been considered as pieces of a millstone 
by the well-known antiquary J. Wickham Flower, Esq., to whose kindness I owe 
the opportunity of comparing these several sets of volcanic fragments together. 

Schaaf hausen * has put on record several instances of Germanic interments 
either in coffins made out of tufa^ or in graves with fragments of such volcanic 
matter set round their copes, together with other stones, and it is just possible 
that the Niedermennig lava may have been put, as it was in this grave, at the 
foot of the grave, whilst other stones were set round the sides, as a kind of 
reminiscence of what the " setting " of the interment might have been elsewhere. 
But I am not aware that we have any reason for thinking that the Anglo-Saxons, 
who, rather more than a century ** after the first invasion drove the " Southern 
Belgse or Pirbolgi" out of Berkshire into Wales and Damnonia, received any 
accessions to their numbers from regions so far south as Andernach and Coblentz,* 
where such interments could be easily, and were frequently made; and it is 
more probable that a fragment of lava may have been put into a grave in its 
aspect of a fragment of a millstone, an implement of daily life, than in its 
aspect of a fragment of the same material as that out of which entire coffins 
or the enture " setting" of a grave had been made elsewhere. 

■ DaubeDy, on Volcanos^ pp. 49, 64. 

»> 8ee Bruce, Roman Wall, ed. iii. 1867, p. 438, seen by me subsequently to writing as above. 
« Op. ciU pp. 122, 127; Wren, Parentalia, p. 27. ^ See Beale Poste, Celtic Inscriptions, 1861, p. 71. 
• Leo, however, in his Ortsnamen, p. 100-104, has tried to show that most of the local names near 
Heidelberg correspond to local names in Kent. 
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On the whole, I am inclined to regard these interments as belonging to a period 
of transition from the comparative if not total heathenism of shallower inter- 
ments without orientation, and without the decent regard for the dead which the 
setting of stones round the graves indicates, to the more distinctively Christian 
mode of burial without insignia and in coflB.ns. The greater depth and the direction 
of the graves I should regard as due to the teaching of the Christian missionaries; 
the adoption of the very graves used by the Romano-Britons may have been due 
merely to the imitative tendencies of the conquering races, or it may be ascribed 
to the influence of some remnants of the conquered Christians, who may have 
maintained their religion on sufferance, and their traditions as to the tombs of 
their fathers during the dark period which intervened between the invasion of 
Cerdic and the preaching of Birinus. The tricking out of a corpse with insignia 
of sex, or rank, or employment, seems half heathen to us who have the great 
truth that we can take nothing out of the world with us impressed upon us at 
times when we are most open to impressions ; still it is just such a custom as a 
missionary with the proper amount of the wisdom of the serpent would acquiesce 
in. Time, such a teacher would know, was on his side, and he would feel that he 
could afford to wait. 

It is possible that the differences between these two kinds of Anglo-Saxon inhu- 
mation may have been due to some social differences between the persons severally 
practising them, and that the deeper graves may have been dug for richer, and the 
shallower for poorer, persons. But the insignia in both alike are very closely 
similar, and I incline, therefore, to ascribe the greater care bestowed upon the 
latter class of interment not to any sense of the favours which a richer person 
had conferred in times past, but to the greater care which Christianity would 
teach ought to be bestowed upon the burial of the body. 

The resemblance of the Anglo-Saxon manners and customs to those of the 
kindred but hostile race of the Pranks, is very familiar to the English explorer of 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, if he be acquainted either with Lindenschmit's work. 
Das Oermanische Todtenlager beim Selzen, or with the works of the Abbe Cochet 
so often referred to in this paper. The Merovingian* and the Anglo-Saxon 
resembled each other in their abhorrence of city life ; and also in the melancholy 
point of their short-livedness which has already been alluded to, and which 

■ Gibbon, vi. 836, chap, zxxviii. for Merovingians; Tacitus, G^ermanta, chap. 16, for Germans general] j ; 
Ck>ote*8 Neglected Fact in English History, p. 123; Ammiamis Marcellinus, xvi. 2-12; Pearson, op, cit. i. 
264. Augustine brought Frank interpreters with him into Kent, Bede H, E. i. 25, and the Welsh poems 
sometimes speak of the Saxon enemy as a '< Frank;" see Skenv., Four Ancient Books, i. 4 GO. 
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appears to be explicable by the fact that in the times we have been dealing with 
these races preferred a country life, it is true, to a town life, but a country life in 
a camp, not a country life in a village. As Temple (cit. Bapin, p, 161) and 
Leibnitz long ago remarked, there are other points which serve to show the com- 
munity of origin of the Frank and the Saxon, such are their reckoning time by 
the nights, as the ** fortnight," to say nothing of their closely allied languages. 
A minor point of community is furnished by their common employment of the 
Roman tiling to set round their graves. On the other hand, the Saxons retained 
the custom of cremation a century and a half longer than the Merovingians, and 
their urns were not lathe-turned, whilst those of the Selzen Teutons were. (See 
Lindenschmit, /. c, p. 16.) Holy-water vessels have not been so constantly 
found at Frilford as they appear to have been at Selzen, from the beautiful figures 
given in the monograph referred to, or as they are expressly stated to have been 
by the Abb6 Oochet in the Merovingian interments.' 

VI. Conclusions suggested by cm Examination of the Suman Remains found 

at Frilford. 

« 

The cranial and other osteological peculiarities of the human remains which I 
have examined from the Frilford cemetery, seem to me to throw sometimes a very 
unambiguous, and sometimes, it must be confessed, a more or less questionable 
light upon certain of the moot points in the political and natural history of the 
period in which their owners lived. Among those points may be specially men- 
tioned the often-raised and very variously answered questions, as to the extent to 
which ^ the Anglo-Saxon Conquest was equivalent to an extirpation of the 
population previously in occupation of this country ;'' and as to the physical and 

* See Archeologie Ceramique, pp. 11, 13. 

^ For the question of the extent to which the Celtic population were destroyed by the Saxon Invasions: 
see Pearson's History of England during the Early and Middle AgeSy i. 99 — 108, 1867 ; ' Freeman's Norman 
Conquest, i. 18, 20; Akerman, Archceologia, 38^ 2nd Beport, Brighthampton ; TvLrner^s Anglo-Saxon 
History, i. 811 ; Wylie, Fairford Graves, p. 8 ; Kemble's Saxons in England, i. 21 ; D. Wilson, Anthro- 
pologiecU Review^ iii. 81. 

^ For the various views which have been held as to the Roman cranium : see Ecker, Crania Germanics, p. 86, 
1865 ; Ecker, Archiv f&r Anthropologie, i. 2, p. 279, 1866 ; ii. 1, p. 110, 1867 ; Holder, Ibid. ii. 1, p. 58; 
His, Crania Helvetica, pp. 39 and 40; His, Archiv fur Anthropologie, i. 1, p. 78, 1866; His and Vogt, Mor- 
tillet's Matiriaux pour Fhistoire de Vhomme, August 1866, pp. 522, 528 ; Crania Britannica, p. 28, chap, 
ii. and ad pi. 49 ; Davies and Thumam, cit. Indigenous Races, p. 312 ; Maggiorani, cited bj Ecker, Cran, 
Germ, p 88, and Arch ftir Anth. I.e. ; cited by v. Baer Bull, Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Petersburgh, 1860, p* 
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mote particularly the cranial characters of the Romans and Romanized Britons. 
Biikt It i» worthy of note that very indubitable evidence, at least as to some of 
thetaoci^,! and moral peculiarities" of the conquered and the conquering races 
pe^Jp^Otively, may be gathered from a careful examination of their bony remains.^ 

1 have subjoined in a tabular form the results of my examination of the some- 
tinaes fairly complete, sometimes exceedingly incomplete, remains of 123 burnt 
Q/t buried bodies which have come into my hands from the excavations and 
quarrying carried on at Frilford at various times during the years 1864-68 
inclusive. In spite of the ravages of fire in the cases of cremation, and the all 
but equally destructive working of the water containing carbonic and other acids 
upon inhumation in ground with the rock (coralline oolite) at an average distance 
of about a yard from the surface, it has been possible to identify the sex and age 
in all but about a sixth of the skeletons, or parts of skeletons, examined. Many 
skeletons, however, and many urns had been lost to science, as may be gathered 
from Mr. Akerman's report,' during the various quarrying operations carried on at 
various times previously to his investigations, and the arithmetical results of my 
researches are much less valuable consequently than they otherwise might have 
been. But I incline to think that the tolerably exhaustive and complete collection 
which the great kindness of the authorities at Frilford has enabled me to make 
of the fruits of the excavations carried on during the last two years, may be 
taken as a fair sample of what the entire series was. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the series of 123 skeletons, as repre- 
sented more or less fragmentarily in the University Museum at Oxford, is the very 
large number of old persons' remains which it presents to our view. The most 
superficial observer cannot fail to be impressed by this fact. A little more accu- 
rate inspection shows that the proportion of aged persons varied most surprisingly 

58, fig. g ; Edwards, 2)e« Caracteres Physiologiques des Races Humaines^ p. 50 ; Nott and Gliddoo, 
Indigenous Races ^ p. 31 1| and Cardinal Wiseman, cit, in loco, 

■ As to the supposed degeneracy of the Britons, see Kenible, Saxons in England^ ii. 294, i. 6 ; JEnejf- 
clopcedia MetropoL xi. 378 ; ZcsimuSi ciL Mon, Hist. Brit. Ixxviii. ^i. 6. 

^ As the German periodical, the Archiv fur Anthropologies is conducted under the joint editorship of 
Ecker and Lindenschmit, and as the latter, I apprehend, is as well known among archieologista as -the 
former is among biologists, no apology will be needed for the constant reference which I shall have to make 
to its pages. It may be well to add here that the English reader can find a very clear account of the 
classification of crania adopted by His and Biitimeyer, and alluded to very frequently by myself, as 
also by various writens in the periodical just mentioned, in the Prehistoric Remains of Caithness^ pp. 104, 
105, a work written by S. Laing, Esq. M.P. and Professor Huxley, conjointly. 

® Proc. Soc, Antiq, ubi supra. 
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in axscordance with the nationality, and that of the persons of either sex who were 
interred with Anglo-Saxon insignia only two could have been considered old% 
We are, unhappily, even now too familiar with the history of invading armied 
to feel it necessary to spend much time in excogitating an explanation of this 
fact : it is worthy, however, of mention that a similar fact has been noted by the 
Abb^ Cochet* in the burial-grounds of the kinsfolk of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Merovingian Franks. The preponderance of longevity being seen to attach 
to the Romano-British population, the presence with these aged " frames " of 
coins bearing such names as those of Gratian tempts us to explain the 
phenomenon by the hypothesis of the young men having been taken away to 
fight and die in distant countries under such commanders as Magnus Maximus. 
Persons who some years ago had the opportunity of seeing village after village 
on the continent of Europe inhabited by forms like that of Tithonus, will be 
ready to accept this explanation as sufficient to account for the fact. Till I came 
to add up the various individual identifications of the two sexes which I had 
made from time to time, and without any reference to any historical relations 
which the skeletons or their owners might have possessed during life, I held this 
hypothesis myself. But on adding up the numbers of males and females 
severally, I find that I have assigned no less than 48 of the 123 bodies to the 
male sex, and only 34 to the female. Even if we add to the female series the 11 
individuals as to whose sex I have felt myself unable to pronounce, the force of 
this arithmetic is but little impaired, or, indeed, not at all.** The fact of the 
great preponderance in number of aged remains may be explained by a reference 
to the present condition of the population on the spot. Frilford is renowned for 
its salubrity and the longevity of its inhabitants at the present day. The fact of 
the great preponderance of male skeletons is not so easy of explanation, and it is 
especially difficult of solution when we note that more than half of these male 
skeletons are aged ones. Barracks and prisons furnish an excess of male skele- 

■ Normandie Souterraine, p. 183. 

^ It has been suggested to me that the soldiers, who, on the hypothesis before us, are supposed to have 
left their bones in foreign lands, may have taken wives with them. But it could not have been often in 
day* of such difficulty in travelling that ** Lycoris 

" Perque nives alium perqae horrida castra secuta est." 
The soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus were, very many of them, married men, but I do not kpow that their 
wives accompanied them to his famous battle-fields. The men too, who fought and won at Liitzen had very 
different motives and incentives from those of the recruits who followed the standards of the various "tyrants" 
and pretenders of the later Roman Empire, and it is only by means of such motives and incentives that men 
can be got in any large numbers to break away from family ties and join distant military expeditions. 
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tons in their burial-grounds, I apprehend, but not an excess of aged male 
skeletons. I am not aware that the monks of the west had established them- 
selves among the Atrebates before the time of Cerdic.' And the only hypothesis 
which has suggested itself to me is that the part of the burial-ground which has 
fallen under my inspection noiay have been used by preference, though by no 
means exclusively, for male interments. The hypothesis of a battle is excluded by 
several considerations, and notably by that of the age of the skeletons. 

Of the thirty-five skeletons assigned by me to the female sex, thirteen were of 
aged, and no less than nineteen of young, women. The great dangers of child- 
birth may be supposed to be indicated by these figures, and the osteophytic 
intracranial growths ^ so often observed in the puerperal state, and noted here in 
four cases, may point in the same direction. Under the head of children I have 
reckoned all persons below the age of thirteen or fourteen. The numbers of this 
dass, viz. twenty-eight, which I have identified, holds a much smaller proportion 
to the whole number, 123, than we should expect from modern statistics. But 
the greater perishability of children's bones, and the lesser depths of their graves, 
which, if not more chemically, is yet mechanically more dangerous to their pre- 
servation, must be borne in mind in considering; these figures, and should prevent 
us from basing any argument upon them over-hastily. Still, we may perhaps be 
justified in thinking that there could not have been at Erilford, even in days 
when glazed windows and coal were as little used as China-ware and ^^ China 
drink," that great infantile mortality which, by weeding out all the weakly in 
early life, produces a population of adults with a great proportion of aged 
individuals. 

The Anglo-Saxon remains which I have procured from Frilford have suflfered 
much from the mechanical and chemical agencies to which the shallowness of 
their graves, and, secondly, the shallowness of the soil, exposed them ; and the 
youth of their owners has still further rendered them amenable to these destruc- 
tive and distorting forces. But, thanks to the reconstructive ability of Mr. 
Charles B;obertson, I have been enabled to see that the two types of crania which 
have been shown by Dr. Barnard Davis to have been found with Anglo-Saxon 
insignia, both at Long Wittenham,"" and at Linton, in Cambridgeshire,"^ coexisted 

* See, however, Hist, Mon, de Abingdon^ i. pp. 2, 8. 

^ Bokitanskj, Path. Anat. Sydenham Soc. Trans, iii. 208 ; Bock, Pathologie, p. 209. 
*^ See ArcJuBologiaj xxxviii. No. 107, 770 k. Oxford Univ. Museum. 
See Crania Britannica, Dec. 4, pi. xlvi. Two other crania of this " platycephalic " type have been 
found in the Fnlford cemetery subsequently to the writing of this paper, viz. March 22, 1869 (No. iv. and 
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side by side in the Anglo-Saxon contingent which possessed itself of Frilford* I 
may remark that the two types are recognisable in specimens of both sexes, and a 
very feirly perfect female cranium has been figured (Plate XXIV. fig. 6) from a 
grave in which a pair of fibulae and a number of beads were found, as it shows a/t 
once, and distinguishably, the tribal and the sexual characters, which have very 
often been confounded, and as from the surroundings with which it was found 
there is no doubt as to its value as a standard of reference. This skull appears 
to have belonged to the shorter and broader type of Anglo-Saxon crania, which 
was, I am inclined to think, the less cultivated of the two types. A second 
Anglo-Saxon female cranium found here belongs to the same type. A single 
female and a single male cranium of a more elongated form were also found 
with Anglo-Saxon insignia. The female skeleton, it may be remarked, belonged 
to an old person, and in this point, as also in the possession of cruciform fibulae 
(see Plate XXV. fig. 7), instead of circular ones, this skeleton differed from the 
two others with which we have compared it. It was chiefly from a comparison of 
the female Anglo-Saxon skull figured in Plate XXIV. fig. 5, with the first cranium 
described by me as ^^ cranium (male) marked A '^ for Mr. Akerman in his Beport 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, May 26, 1865, that I came to 
see that my assignment of this latter -to the male sex had been in all probability 
erroneous. This cranium was reported as having been found with a fibula 
two feet above it, and though this by no means proves it to be an Anglo- 
Saxon skull &om the archsBological point of view, the very close anatomical 
approximation of this skull to the indubitably Anglo-Saxon skull figured 
in Plate XXIV. fig. 5 does, when coupled with this feet, lend some considerable 
probability to such a conclusion. In justice to myself, I may be permitted 
to say that the cranium and lower jaw were the only bony relics upon which 
I had to form my judgment as to sex, and that in my report I did draw 
attention to the small development of size and strength which they seemed 
to show that their owner must have possessed. And the authority of anato- 
mists of no less repute than His and Riitimeyer,' Welcker** and Ecker,' may 
be adduced to show that it is by no means always possible to decide the ques- 

y.) Both had belonged to young men. In both the body had been buried with the head raised ; and in 
one the grave, though semioriented, was only 18 inches deep, and the arm lay across the body, and not by 
the side, as in the burials of Latinized populations (see Cochet, Normand, Souterr. p. 193). There were 
no relics, and we have not therefore more than probable eridence for their nationality. 

• Crania IlelveticOy pp. 8 and 9. ^ Archiv fiXr Anthropologiiy i. 1, p. 127. 

^ Ibid, ii, 1, p. 110. 
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tion of the sex of a cranium in the absence of the pelvis and other bones. It 
is interesting to remark that a very similar female cranium was found by the 
Bev. George Gardew in a Romano-British cemetery at Helmingham under cir- 
cumstances such as that of having the head raised, which makes it probable that 
the skull may have differed as much ethnologically as it does anatomically from 
the skulls of the Romanized Celts, amongst whom it, as also another cranium 
supposed not to have been Celtic, was found. This cranium has been presented 
to the University Museum by the Rev. G. Cardew, and has been carefully 
measured and compared with other skulls supposed or known to have belonged to 
Anglo-Saxons. Two smallish brachycephalic or sub-brachycephalic and pro- 
gnathic crania, one of which belonged to an old (No. xiv. Jan. 16, 1868) and the 
other to a young woman (No. x. March 17, 1868), and neither of which has any 
other than osteological evidence attached to it for the decision, I am inclined 
upon this evidence to think may have been Anglo-Saxons of the type of the two 
female crania just spoken of. The younger of these two women's skulls was 
found with the cervical vertebrae impacted between the rami of its lower jaw, and 
in this, as in many other particulars, resembles the female Anglo-Saxon skull 
from Brighthampton, to be seen catalogued as No. 5,712 D, in the College of 
Surgeons. 

Among the entire series, besides some fourteen crania, or parts more or less 
fragmentary of crania, and other bones, which speak to the existence of a 
distinct interment without making it possible to refer the remains certainly to a 
distinct type, there are some four or filve crania which bear a considerable resem- 
blance to crania of what is perhaps the most common modem English type. The 
frontal region, without attaining any very extraordinary development, nor ex- 
ceeding either in vertical or transverse diameter the frontal regions of the larger 
specimens of brachycephalic British skulls, is, nevertheless, possessed of more 
equable proportions relatively to the other regions of the cranium than the great 
majority of ancient crania.^ And in consequence, to some extent, of this, the 
entire calvarium shows a more evenly ovoidal contour than the skulls composing 
the rest of this series. These crania were found in graves in which no relics, 
except in one instance a nail, were found, and which ran in the ordinary semi- 
oriented Romano-British direction. And, so far as the brain case is concerned, 
these crania might be looked upon as embodying the result of intermarriages of the 
broader " Sion " type with the narrow " Hohberg " type, and corresponding with 

*> See Broca, Sur la Capadti des Crdnea Partsiens, Bull. Soc. Anth. de Paris, torn. iii. 118, 1862. 
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the ** Misch-Porm " spoken of by His at p. 49 of the Crania JEteUetiea. And C>uUsl^ fJiUi k^i\ ^^. 
they might perhaps be considered as representing the inevitable result of the k^^- iy />y^'/^#^to^>Zi.^ 
settlement of a large Roman immigration in the midst of a dolichocephalic Celtic 
people. But inasmuch as these crania show a not inconsiderable tendency to 
prognathism, and resemble herein the Anglo-Saxon, and differ from the Romano* 
British series, I incline to think they may have belonged to Christianized Anglo- 
Saxons who died before the churchyard had superseded the cemetery, but after 
the custom of burial with insignia had given way to the urgency by the which its 
anti-Christian character may have been represented to the convert. The hypo- 
thesis of poverty will account for the absence of relics, but I do not incline to 
accept it here, partly on account of the presence of a nail, which may seem to 
imply the employment of a coffin in one of the interments, and partly on account 
of the resemblance which these skulls show to the male Anglo-Saxon cranium 
(No. 36, Researches at Long Wittenham, ArcJueoloffiay vol. xxxviii.) and to a 
female Anglo Saxon cranium obtained for me by the kindness of the Rev. R. 
Taylor, from the Kemble Cemetery, described by Mr. Akerman in the Archaologiay 
1866, vol. xxxvii. in neither of which cases have we reason to suspect the 
existence of straitened means. 

The name of Magnus Maximus, the Maxen-lwedig of the Mabinogion, forbids 
us to think that in the days of Oratian there could have been, either in modes of 
life or in modes of burial, much difference between a Roman and a Romano- 
Briton. Tenants of leaden coffins must, from the expensive character of their 
interment, have been persons of distinction, such as were the " Equites "* under 
the Roman empire ; but Roman citizenship no more implied Roman blood in the 
days of Ambrose than it did in those of St. Paul. The Notitia^^ indeed, informs 
us that races, such as the Tungrians, Dacians, Moors, Cilicians, and Dalmatians, 
as well as Spaniards, Gauls and Germans, were employed by the imperial policy 
to hold Britain at the foot of Rome. 

But if it is at all possible to separate and distinguish, when one is treating 
of the times of Maximus, between- a Romano-British and a Roman interment, 
it may be possible to do so in such cases as those of the two interments in 
leaden coffins already described. The tenants of these coffins must at least 
have been person^ of wealth, and in the enjoyment during their lifetime of 

* See Kemble'a Saxons in England^ ii. 272; Pearson^s History of England^ i. 45; Coote's Neglected Fact 
•h English History^ pp. 40, 45. 

^ See Roman City of Urieoniutn^ by J. G>rbet Anderson, Esq. p. 129 ; and Holder, Archivfltr Anthro" 
pologie, ii i. 88, Taylor, Words and Places^ p. 284, thique citato. 
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all the distinctire characteristics which still remained attached to the title Civia 
Romanu8. It is true that coins were found with the one and not with the other 
of these two skeletons, but in all other particulars attending their sepulture they 
seem to have very closely resembled each other. But when we come to compare 
their crania we find that while that of the skeleton found with coins is of an 
elegantly vaulted and lofty form, that of the other is low, broad, and globose. 
Professor His would speak of the one as belonging to his " Hohberg,*' and of the 
other as belonging to his " Sion" typtia. The skull of the former differs but 
little, and that chiefly in the way of refinement, frOm the elongated and vaulted 
crania procured from British barrows of a pre-Roman period, such as the long 
barrow at Netherswell, near Stow-on-the-Wold, calvaria from which I have side 
by side with that of this Boman from the leaden coflBin as I write ; the skull of 
the latter is as broad and low as another equally authentic ** Roman" cranium of 
about the same period, figured by Professor Ecker at pi. xx. of his Crania Ger- 
manice. So far, then, as these crania bear upon the argumentation as to whether 
the Boman skull was an elongated and vaiQted, or an elongated and broad and 
flat skuU, we may at first sight be tempted to rest in the conclusion that both 
types were equally and alike found in the imperial race. I believe, however, that 
it is possible to show that we should be wrong in considering with Professor His " 
that the former of these types, which he has also spoken of as the aristocratic 
type of head, is really the Boman skull par excellence. Pirst, as it seems to 
me, the Romans themselves considered theirs to be a broad rather than a lofty- 
headed race. In looking at Boman monuments as reproduced for us in such 
works as Lindenschmit's Alterthiimer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit^ we cannot 
fail to be struck by the great angle at which the ears stand out from the head ; 
and this feature, a very striking and obvious one, is, as observation on living 
" eury cephalic*' persons will show, correlated with a globose and bossy rather 
than with a vertically-walled and narrow temporo-parietal region. The en- 
graving of the beautiful monument to Manlius Coelius, an officer in the army 
of Varus, given at heft vi. taf. v. of Lindenschmit's work, just referred to, 
shows this peculiarity in the attachment of the external concha of the ear in each 
of three heads it represents ; and much the same may be said of the figures given 
heft iv. taf. vi., heft ix. taf iv. and especially of the uppermost of the two 

a Arch, fur Anthrop. i. 1, p. 70. Crania Helvetica, p. 38, one of the Hohberg type skulls is supposed 
by the authors to have come from a cemetery the graves in which were oriented, and contained swords and 
spear-heads as well as coins. This however does not prove that they belonged to Roman soldiers, but 
rather the contrary. See Cran, Helv, p. 21, note. 
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figures in heft yiii. taf. vi. Busts also of the Boman emperors and of other 
Eomans which are recognised as more or less authentic speak to the same effect. 
Secondly, we do find the broad and flat form of cranium very commonly in 
cemeteries of tmdoubted Boman character in England, and the arched and cen- 
trally ridged and narrow cranium we do find in as undoubtedly British barrows. 
A skull, most singularly resembling one of my globose platycephalic crania from 
Frilford, was recently shown me by Canon Greenwell from a cemetery at 
Margate, where it had been found with Boman pottery, whilst the " Hohberg " 
type of skull is the very form which Betzius describes as the less common Celtic 
form, and calls, for the sake of distinguishing it, by the name "Belgic."* 
Thirdly, through the kindness of Thomas Combe, Esq., M. A. of Oxford, I have had 
put into my hands, and into the Oxford Museum, a skull, " found in excavating a 
house of the time of the Boman Bepublic, discovered below a vineyard, near the 
baths of Caracalla, on the Via Appia," and this skull, though it belonged to a 
person of not more than between twelve and fourteen years of age, enables 
me to understand how the modern Italian anthropologist Maggiorani speaks 
of the ancient Boman skull as a long but broad skull, oblong and four- 
cornered, with broad interparietal and broad frontal regions. But I must 
say that the skuU from the leaden coffins, of which I am speaking, as also 
a more or less authentic bust of Julius CsBsar, and such works of art as the 
Boman figured in Lindenschmit's Alterthiimer, heft vii. taf. v. have convinced 
me that too much weight may be laid upon breadth of forehead. In these 
heads the broad character which they present does not depend upon the 
frontal but upon the parietal region, and the vertical view of the cranium pre- 
sents very much such an outline from back to front as the broad side of the fliint 
axes or celts, so familiar to antiquaries, presents from 'front to back. The head 
of the first Napoleon must have presented such a contour when viewed from 
above ; and I believe, in spite of our tendency to connect a narrow forehead ^ l^)U€4^ 5'i^'^^' ^¥*/v^ 
with foolishness, that a truer analysis would connect it in many cases merely >^^ /l^C^j. iHi\ 
with premature closure of the frontal suture, which seems hereditary in some 
families. This premature closing is consistent with the possession of a large 
cerebrum, and of great mental powers, and we cannot arrogate for it any ethno- 
logical significance, at all events in cultured races. 

His and Biitimeyer {Crania JSelvetica^ p. 34), hold that their "Sion" type of 
cranium, which seems to me to be represented by the broad, flattish, globosely 
contoured skulls, of which I have just been speaking, was the type of skull 

* EthnologUche Schrijlen, p. 108. 
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possessed by the Helvetii^ their " Celtic forefathers," and by the inhabitants of 
their Ffahlbauten. And, as there is evidence to show that this same form of skull 
existed in pre-Konoan times even in these islands, we must not suppose that the 
flatter and more globose skulls which we find at ErUford belonged exclusively 
to E;Oman inmiigrants, or to immigrants from Southern Europe, who may have 
been commanding as officers, or settled as upper-class decurionea or equites in 
the neighbourhood of this cemetery. The loftier and narrower crania, however, 
may with less hesitation be supposed to have belonged to men of similar station, 
but of British birth and blood, who had acquiesced in Boman rule, and identified 
themselves with B/Oman institutions. 

Difiering in the particulars specified, the osteological remains of the two occu- 
piers of leaden coffins do nevertheless present certain important points of re- 
semblance. Both belonged to men who were beyond the middle period of life, 
who were possessed of great muscular strength, but whose skulls, teeth, and jaws 
seem to show that they had the command of the comforts of civilization. Whilst 
the skulls in both cases present the appearances of refinement, the other bones of 
the skeleton are much roughened by the development upon them on the one hand 
of ridges for the insertion and origin of muscles, and on the other of rheumatic (?) 
exostoses. And these same bones show, in the one case, with considerable proba- 
bility, and the other with absolute certainty, that their owner had been exposed, 
or exposed himself, to personal injury and violence, and had, probably, been a 
soldier of much service in the stormy times to which, in one case, the antiquarian 
relics enable us to assign his remains with perfect certainty. The left collar- 
bone belonging to the skull of the more globose and flatter outlines had undergone 
and repaired a comminuted fracture during life, and the left metatarsal of the 
second toe of the foot of the same side, a bone but rarely broken, had been 
broken, though less severely, than the collar bone, and had, like it, been repaired 
during life. A fall from a horse may break a collar-bone, but injuries such as 
war entails are suggested to us by a history like this. The other skull, which was 
found with five coins, and which I have said may probably be looked upon as 
having been produced by the action of Bioman influences upon the more roughly- 
hewn dolichocephalic Britons, was found in company with a left first rib, which had 
anchylosed with its ossified costal cartilage, which again, like the clavicle just 
above it, had its sternal articular end greatly enlarged. It is possible that these 
peculiarities may have been the result of exostotic disease, of which the other 
bones bear evidence, though less marked evidence than the bones of the other 
skeleton with which we are comparing them; but for the reason conveyed in 
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these last words, as also because the abnormal appearanoes are not repeated on the 
opposite side, I incline to ascribe them to the working of some mechanical injury 
inflicted, possibly, in war, and certainly many years before death. The owner of 
this skull had lost, and was at the time of his death losing, teeth by caries,* and was 
suffering and had suffered from exostosis in sympathy with it ; the owner of the 
other had lost two of the molars of the right side of the lower jaw early in life, 
and the molars of the corresponding side in the upper jaw are little worn and sug- 
gestive of youth till we look at the other side. The lower jaw in the former of the 
two skulls is very well formed ; in the latter it is comparatively feeble, especially 
in the region of the chin ; the teeth in both are less worn than the age testified to 
by the rest of their skeletons would have led us to expect. The occupiers of these 
coffins were both tall men ; the stature of the man found with the coins must 
have been nearly five feet eleven inches, that of the other nearly six feet. A 
skeleton of an old man, the skull of which closely resembles that of the former 
of these (see Catalogue^ infra, No. xiv. May 1867), and which bears less 
ambiguous marks of its owner having been a warrior in the gaping, though 
healed, wound on its left side, belonged, as its femur of 19'6 inches length 
shows, to a man of fully six feet in height. The stature of each of these three 
warriors was much above that of the average Boman of ancient days, who 
spoke of the Germanic and Celtic races as possessing immcmia ac procera corpora, 
as it is also above that of his modem Italian representative,^ and above that of 
the Long Barrow British skeletons.*' The better food of civilization may have 
increased the stature of the former of the two occupiers of the leaden coffins, 
and of the owner of the beautifully elegant and vaulted cranium (No. xivi May 
1867)1; whilst intercrossing would account for the increase in height in the skeleton 
to which the flatter skull belonged, if, with Edwards, Cardinal Wiseman,** Sandi- 
fort, and Ecker, we should consider it to be probably Bx)man. 

The craniography of the occupiers of the graves which I have spoken of as 
Bomano-British or British, and which the archaeological evidence above adduced 
shows to have belonged to the times of the later Roman empire, is a subject of 
considerably greater difficulty than that of the Anglo-Saxon and of the leaden 

■ 

* For an interesting history of dental caries, as observed in the ancient inhabitants of Britain, see a paper 
by J. R. Mummery, esq. Trans. Odont, Society, 1869. 

* See Edwards, Dea Caracteres Phyaiologiques des Races ffumainesy p. 63. See Keysler, l.c, p. 220, for 
the stature of the ancient races under comparison, ibique ciUUa, 

° See Thurnam, op. cit. pp. 40-41. 

* Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion^ p. 152, cit, Nott and Gliddon, Indi- 
genous Races J pp. 31 1» 312. 
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cofBbi interments. An examination of fifty-three of these interments, and a com- 
parison, carried on at great cost of time, of their contents with those of several 
other cemeteries, has conducted me to the following conclusions as to the tribal 
characters of the pre-Saxon inhabitants of this district with whom I have had to 
deal. In the first place, I have not in my excavations at Prilford met with any 
representatives of the brachycephalic type of ancient Britons so well described by 
Dr. Thurnam,* and called " Belgic " by Professor Huxley. This is especially note- 
worthy, as typical examples of this form of craniuiA have been, through the 
kindness of the Duke of Marlborough, procured by me for the University Museum 
from the long barrow at Crawley, described by Mr. Akerman, in the ArchtBO- 
logia^ xxxvii. 432, and supposed by him to belong to the same period in time, as 
it does to much the same district in space, as the Frilford cemetery. Secondly, 
the longer, narrower, and more vaulted skulls, supposed to have distinguished 
a race which in England at least took the priority in point of time of the brachy- 
cephalic and taller race just mentioned, are, in what I should consider their most 
typical form, all but equally absent here. That most typical form I should consider 
as identical with the form regarded as " Belgic " by Retzius,** and spoken of by 
him as " a Celtic but not the common Celtic form ;" and the form called " Cumbe- 
eephalic" by Professor Daniel Wilson* I should regard as being but a slight modi- 
fication of it. And the three skulls which I have classed in my Tabular view of 
results of Osteological Investigations {i/nfra) as belonging to the " Hohberg " typua 
of His and Biitimeyer, may be looked upon as embodying the results of the work- 
ing upon that form of the Roman civilization with which their owners were in con- 
tact. Those results are expressed by a decrease in the angularity of the external 
outlines, and an increase in the cubic capacity indicated in a few cases very strik- 
ingly by an open frontal suture ; see p. 34, mpra. Thirdly, a very large majority, 
viz. thirty-two out of the fifty-three, adult Bomano-British interments investigated 
by me belong to a type which has frequently been confounded, since the time of 
Retzius' writings, with the dolichocephalic types just spoken of, but which that 
excellent ethnographer distinguished from it as " Cimbric," a variety of " the com- 
mon Celtic" type. Comparing this form of cranium, which I may add is by no means 

* On Two principal Forms of Ancient British. and Gaulish Skulls, pp. 31 and 101. Skulls of this form 
are considered by Sir Thomas Wilde to have belonged in Ireland to fair-headed, light-coloured, blue, or 
grey-eyed Celtae, or Tuatha De Danaan. See Beauties of the Boyne, 2nd ed. 1850, pp. 221, 287, 239, and 
the figure at p. 232. 

^ See Ethnologische Schrijlen, p. 107, 108. 

^ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland ^ chap. ix. 1851. 
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extinct amongst ourselves at the present day, with the elongated but narrow form 
which he supposes to have belonged to the " BelgSB," Retzius speaks first of " the 
common Celtic form," and says it differs from the " Belgic," in being less narrow 
and compressed. The Cimbric variety, he adds, which is found in South Sweden 
and Denmark, is even somewhat broader still ; is very like the Scandinavian Gothic 
form, and is of an elongated oval shape, with a greatly developed occipital region. 
And B/ctzius has, by the gift of a ** plaster cast of the cranium of an ancient 
aboriginal of Scandinavia regarded as the Celt" to the easily accessible and 
invaluable ethnological series in the London College of Surgeons,* enabled us to 
understand most unambiguously what was the type of skull to which he alluded. 
To this type, most assuredly, the large majority of the adult Bomano-British 
crania found in this cemetery are referrible. And I may here say that a skull 
obtained by me, with many others, from a barrow at Dinnington, near Rother- 
ham, in South Yorkshire, of which casts have been made and presented to various 
museums in this and other countries by Dr. Thurnam, corresponds very closely 
with this cast presented to the College of Surgeons by Professor Retzius, and 
more closely still with some of the very fine skulls obtained by me from Pril- 

ford. Professor Ecker, in writing of this cast,** observes, apparently without J** ^4*'^ CiHr^my%{r iL/c 
having Retzius' comparison above quoted of such skulls to the Scandinavian ♦^**^^^ '*^^!*'^^ 
Gothic type before his mind, that it resembles the skulls he has described as ^^^^i. d - '^ - t 4^'A^ sLa, 
" Grave Row," " Reihen-Graber " skulls, and assigned to the ancient Germanic 
and modem Swedish peoples. Very similar skulls, again, I have obtained from 
Romano-British cemeteries of the later times*of the Empire, as testified to by 
archaeological evidence, at Long Wittenham, in Berkshire, through the kindness 
of the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck ; from Helmingham, in Suffolk, through the agency 
of the Rev. G. Cardew, and from Towyn-y-Capel, Holyhead, by that of the Hon. 
W. O. Stanley. The ancient British skull from a cist at Winterborne Monkton, 
North Wilts, figured by Dr. Thurnam, Crania JBritannica^ Plate 58, is closely 
^similar in contour and proportions, as taken by measurement, to the variety of 
which I am here treating. The osteological peculiarities of this " elongated oval 
Romano-British type," as seen at Frilford, shew us that we have to deal, there at 
least, with times of civilization. For civilization differs from heathendom 
in nothing more markedly to the eye of the craniologist than in the age 
to which persons who have lived under its influences attain ; and the long 

* See Catalogue, Osteological Series, ii. 880, Prep. 5709. 

** ArchivfUr Anthropologie, i. 2, p. 283. As Professor Ecker considers his Reihengr&herform to corre- 
spond with the '' Hohberg ^ type of His and RUtimejer, it would appear that he would consider this cast as 
belonging to that class from which, however, its cubic capacity differentiates it. 
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skulls of which I am now speaking differ very strikingly from the long 
and narrow skulls described by Dr. Thurnam in this very particular, that 
in very many cases they belonged to very aged individuals/ The greater 
average stature of this variety of Celt ( 6 feet 8 inches as against 6 feet 6 
inches of the older form,) may perhaps be in like manner ascribed to the 
greater civilization and command of the means of sustenance which we know 
them to have possessed. I have referred eleven female skulls to this type 
as agaiust twenty-one male; the female skulls in many cases approaching 
very closely to the proportions of the medium-sized male skulls/ A much 
greater difference, on the other hand — ^viz., as much as 8'6 inches, judging 
from the average approximatively obtained from the measurement of the long 
bones of ten women referred to this type— appears to have existed between the 
statures of either sex in this type than exists between the statures of modem* 
English men and women. It may be said that the estimation of the stature by 
the various methods which take one or more of the long bones as their standard, 
is amenable always to several sources of fallacy, and more especially in the case 
of female skeletons ; but in savage races "* at the present day an average difference 
nearly equajl^to that just given, as deduced from my measurements, has been 
observed to ^xist between the statures of the two sexes. And though the 
Eomano-Britons must be considered to have been a civilised population, it must 
be borne in mind that the physical comfort, upon which such matters as stature 
depend, of their times was something very different from tlStt of ours, when coal 
Hu^ //A u s ^/' *^^ glass* are more or less withfci the reach of the poorest settled inhabitants of 
(hteii/'C/^ki^ Iff'j - l/,^i our country. The greater relative stature of the males of this variety of the 

» See Dr. Thurnam, op. dU p. 60. >• c\^ ^ t c^ » 

^ Huschke, SchMd, Bim, und Seek, p. 48; Bold#PH£g M'* Jyuhi m potvyU\ IL 1,> Xm H^^^J^^ ^^^^'^^^^^^ 
(u i^jt^Mf/ i^c iu^Aim^ iijf * Th® average height of 295 adult male patients examined in the Somerset County Lunatic Asylum by ' ^^'T^- 
./» , / Ai^ u y/ Dr. Boyd, and recorded by him in the Philosophical Transactions for 1861, p. 261, varied from 67*8 to 

H p vj /'^ ^ •? 65 inches; that of 233 females from 63*2 to 61*6 inches. The average height of the modern German male ^ C^ 72r 

fj^m^ iU^"^. 106 ^^6'' ia given by Vierordt in his Grundriss der Physi^aie, 2nd ed. p. 460, as 172 centimetres (5 feet '|fmches) ; J**^ g% jp 
-Ci C^^ iitflf^'^fi^^ 9^ ^ that of the German female as 164 (5 i^v\\ mches). In the long barrow explored by Dr. Thurnam tt^.'l^^r^ 
)^/#. - J^*^"^ i^»-^**^* (/.c. p. 27) at Tilshead, three male skeletons varied in length from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 8 inches, /^ Cu^xLla/ — ' 

\iL^47M 'Vw if^ CJS^MIlUs, and three female skeletons from 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 3 inches. The average height of the dolicho- 3-^ j ^ J^^^^ 
'^fUJ^tC^ 6*^ *A^«S^*^ cephalic men from megalithic and other long barrows is given by the same author (/.c. pp. 40, 41) as 5 
/■)'> h^t^M^h' e^^ hCil^ ^^^ ^ inches as against 5 feet 9 inches for the brachycephalic men from circular barrows. 

I /L^fZ/* ' ^ ^^^ Andrew Smith, K C.B. has kindly informed me that he can safely state from' extensive observa- 
^ v^ /. tion made during 17 years' residence in South Africa, that the Amakosa Kaffirs to the eastward of the 




f A Ur^mm^ fir ^*^\^ ^ • For introduction of panes of glass, or at least of the manufacturers of them, into England in 680 a.xx, 
uA /iA*^>f^ /r J^^.^*2y^ I ^^^ ^yiie^ Fairford Graves^ p. 17, and per contra Corbet Anderson, Uriconium 1867, p. 69, ihique citata. 
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Romanised Celt may perhaps be accounted for by their having been more exposed 
to and invigorated by the influences of an out-of-door life ; whilst the stature of the 
females, which is so disproportionately smaller as compared with modem ratios, 
may have been due to their spending their lives inside houses which, if light 
must have been cold, if warm must have been dark — which had no chimneys, 
and only in the case of the rich, hypocausts, and even in their case probably no 
glass. 

Eourthly, a second form of cranium diflfering from the one just described is found 
with similar archsBological surroundings. It resembles this form in its noble pro- 
portions and indications of culture ; it equals or exceeds it in length, and is dis- 
tinguished from it by its greater breadth, and, whilst considering it to correspond 
to the " Sion Typus " of His and Rutimeyer, I have spoken of it in my catalogue 
and tables as the " globose Bomano-Eritish " type. A very large proportion, six 
out of the eleven female crania, and seven out of the ten male crania, referred by 
me to this type, belonged to persons of considerable age. The men attained an 
average stature of 5 feet 8"5 inches. The crania and the other bones of this 
variety of men enjoying Romano-British civilisation, have resisted the ravages of 
time better than those of the other form. There is no reason, however, for sup- 
posing that this valuable peculiarity is referable to any conditions not intrinsic to 
the bones themselves. The mode of their sepulture is identical with that of the 
other form, and one of the best marked specimens of the type in question was 
taken from a grave over which an Anglo-Saxon urn containing the burnt bones 
of an adult was found. The larger skulls in this series belonged in all but one 
instance to men of a stature little, or not at all, short of six feet, and this large 
stature must not be forgotten when we admire the large size of their brain-case. 
Only one female skull, which at all approximates in size to these larger crania, 
has come into my hands at Frilford ; and this skull belonged to a woman of little, 
if at aU, more than five feet one inch in height. But I incline to think that the 
female crania, seven in number, which I have spoken of as " the River-bed type 
modified by increase of size,'* and which constitute in the tabular view to which 
I allude a third variety of the Romano-British series, with an average stature of 
four feet nine inches and a-half, are to be considered as the female representatives 
of the " globose Romano-British type.'* Por, strikingly similar as the contour of 
these skulls is to that assigned by Professor Huxley* to his "River-bed skulls" 
their capacity exceeds that of those crania, and their measurements come to 
correspond very closely with those of the smaller male skulls belonging to 

• See Prehistoric Remains of Caithness^ p. 120. 

/ 
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individuals of smaller stature of the globose Romano-British type, whilst in 
their solid texture they resemble the larger skulls of that division. 

Fac-similes of these female crania have been procured from many excavations 
in this country. I have found them in the " Long Barrow " at Crawley, which 
has been already spoken of as containing skeletons with crania of the brachyce- 
phalic British type, and which, it should be added, has furnished us with evidence 
as to female skulls corresponding to the large brachycephalic male skulls, and 
diflfering, therefore, considerably from every variety of the River-bed type. A skull 
very closely similar to this Frilford variety of pre- Saxon times may be seen in 
the museum of the London College of Surgeons, under the number " 6712 R " 
in the Catalogue, and with the title " Peat skull." And, lastly, a modem female 
skull obtained for me by Dyce Duckworth, Esq., M.D., from the Hinter-Rhein- 
Thal, near the Spliigen Pass, the country of the "Disentis" type of the Swiss 
anatomists, would have shown me, had other evidence been wanting, that this 
form of cranium has persisted into, and is abundant in, our own day. 

A modification of the River-bed type is presented to us in certain small crania 
tb which I have applied the term " cylindrocephalic.'* In this form represented 
by two female and undoubtedly pre-Saxon crania (No. ii. Sept. 1867, and No. iv. 
Jan. 1868,) the frontal and parietal tuberosities are nearly or quite obsolete, and 
the calvarium, elongating as if in compensation, becomes somewhat cj^lindroidal 
in its antero-posterior outline. 

Only one male cranium has been found by me at Frilford, which I should class 
with the River-bed male skull from Muskham, and the Towyn-y-Capel skulls so in- 
telligibly described by Prof. Huxley in the Prehistoric Remains of Caith?iess, p. 120, 
and frequently examined by myself in the Museum of the College of Surgeons. 
This cranium belonged to a strong man of six feet, beyond the middle period 
of life, who seems, from the direction of his grave, and the copper staining 
upon his somewhat prognathic jaws and collar bone, to have been acknow- 
ledged as a Romano-Briton, and to have been buried just as individuals whose 
osteological remains speak with some authority to their greater culture. By 
the possession of a slightly greater breadth, and consequently a much higher 
cephalic index, 78 as against 76 of the typical male River-bed skull just 
specified, this skull shows a tendency towards assuming the outlines of the 
smaller representatives of the globose Romano-British type. The fact that but 
one male against nine female skulls of the River-bed type has been found at 
Prilford amidst so many other types of head, and so many marks of civilization, is 
suggestive of the explanation which their having belonged to a slave population 
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would more or less satisfactorily give. The River-bed skulls from the barrow at 
Crawley which have come into my hands are alSo all female, as I think, but this 
barrow has by no means been exhaustively explored. And I incline, though 
doubtfully, not having had the pelvis nor the long bones to aid me in forming 
my judgment, to refer the Towyn-y-Capel skulls in the College of Surgeons to 
the same sex as all the similarly-constructed crania, except the one just men- 
tioned, found at Erilford. In the large male skulls, of which I have spoken, 
Professors Rutimeyer and His would, I think, recognise their " Sion typus ; " 
and assuredly they merit the titles of Krdftigkeit and Wurde, which Riitimeyer * 
bestows upon them. It may be right to hold that these crania belonged to men 
British in blood, though here at least Roman by citizenship ; but, if we assign 
them to the Roman immigrants, we shall have an explanation of the enlargement 
of the River-bed type of skull suggested to us at once in the very probable 
hypothesis of intermarriages taking place between foreigners and the, possibly 
aboriginal, inhabitants of the country, who may have been actually slaves, but 
must certainly have been in a lower state of civilization. And in this hypothesis 
the paucity of male River-bed skulls would also find an explanation. 

The Roman immigrants had all but certainly a preponderating proportion of 
males amongst them, and it would be natural to suppose that the same 
disproportion prevailed similarly among the swarms of the less settled, less 
civilised, Saxons. But I am bound to say that the craniological evidence before 
me leads me to think that the reverse of this very reasonable anticipation was 
what actually took place, at all events here ; for the crania found buried with 
the Anglo-Saxon insignia of the female sex are most distinctly different, both as 
to signs of culture, and as to type and contour, from the crania which belonged to 
the Romano-British women exhumed here. I do not think these Rowenas with 
somewhat prognathic jaws, and small unhandsomely contoured calvaria, could have 
been " exceedingly fair and goodly to look upon ; '* and I am certain that 
Martial, though he may not have been a physiognomist, would never have said of 
these Saxon females what he said of the British lady, Claudia Rufina,'' that 
she might have been taken by a Roman matron for one of her own country- 
women. 

^ Jahrbuch der Schweizer Alpen for 1864, p, 398. 

^ Claudia cceruleis quum sit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, quam Latis pectora plebis habet — 
Quale decus forms, Romanam credere matres 
Italides possunt.— xi. 53. 

/2 
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M. Serres, on the other hand, appears * to have convinced himself that in the 
Merovingian cemetery of Londinidres the males belonged to the Scandinavian 
and the females to the Celtic race. And, upon the general considerations 
which have been very clearly and convincingly put forward by Professor 
Pearson** and by Mr. L. O. Pike, * I should be inclined to think that wholesale 
massacres of the conquered B^^mano-Britons were rare, and that wholesale 
importations of Anglo-Saxon women were not much more frequent. Still An- 
derida was levelled with the ground, and its women and children, as well as its 
male inhabitants, were put to the sword. And where the obstinate resistance 
of the inhabitants may not have provoked the invaders into cruelty, which would 
have been unnatural, even in the notoriously cruel Saxon (see Salvian, cit. 
Kingsley, JEtomam, and Teuton p. 46)), the civilization of the former may very well 
have attained to such a level as to make them think a retreat into Damnonia 
preferable to remaining on the same spot with a race so destitute, as the Saxons 
were, both of the means and appliances of the arts and manufactures which 
make this life enjoyable, and of the beliefs which make the prospect of another 
comforting. At Frilford the relics of Roman manufiax^ture, as well as other 
remains, show, as I have said, that a population must have existed there pre- 
viously to the Saxon invasion, which was in the possession of a very considerable 
share of the material and other elements of the civilization of that period. The 
very name of this Bomanized settlement has been lost, and the Saxon name 
Prilford, like that of Garford, a village a few hundred yards distant, may 
possibly speak, as the Rev. Isaac Taylor, in his Names and Places^ has sug- 
gested with reference to Gateshead,"* to the destruction of a bridge by the wor- 
shippers of Prea. The name, indeed, seems to point to the same explanation as 
the great number of urns ; and to suggest that Ihe very real heathenism of the 
soldiers of Cerdic may have driven away a population who might have acquiesced 
in submission to such professed Christians as the soldiers of Clovis exhumed at 
Londinidres. Such a story as that which Bede tells us ' of the refusal of the 
British priests to eat in company with the Saxons, even in his time, enables us to 
understand in what abhorrence the Christians must have held them in the days 

• Cochet, Normandie Souterraine^ p. 188, ed. i. ; Comptes Rendus, xxxvii. p. 518; L^Atherueum Frangais, 
Oct. 22, 1853, p. 1013. 
^ Op. cit, p. 100. 

^ The English and their Origin^ pp. 59, et seqq, 

^ See p. 266, 267. Gateshead, however, may mean Caprce Caput. Bee Bede H. E, iii. 21. 
« H. E. ii. 4, ii. 20. 
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of cremation.* Some Lloegrians, as the Triads tell us,** " became as Saxons;" but 
many of the Celtic tribes, as their poems show us, preferred emigration to sub- 
mission and coalescence. The large Romanized towns, no doubt, made terms 
with the Saxons, who abhorred city life,*" and who would probably be content 
to leave the unwarlike burghers in a condition of heavily-taxed submissiveness. 
The villages would be more exposed to the violence and lawlessness of hordes 
made insolent by conquest than the large towns ; and I am inclined to think 
that where we find Roman remains succeeded by relics of the Anglo-Saxon 
cremation period, on a locality which now bears an Anglo-Saxon name, emigra- 
tion or extirpation of a Christian population may have very often entered into 
the now irrecoverable history of the locality. 

I further suspect that the heathenism of the Anglo-Saxon domination during 
the hundred and fifty years ^ which elapsed between the time of Hengist and that 
of Augustine is one and not an unimportant factor in the complex aggregation of 
conditions which has given us the Germanic language which we speak. Whilst 
and where heathenism reigned supreme, the performance of the Church services 
would doubtless cease ; and in an age of few books, and those in manuscript, and 
in a country which, with whatever centres of civilization and population, was, 
after all, but thinly peopled, it is easy to understand how the language of the 
vanquished succumbed in three or four generations to that of the victors, whose 
relics speak to their great numbers being so ubiquitously scattered over England. 
Even in France, where the Merovingians allowed every citizen to declare what 
law. Prank or Roman, he would live under, and where the priests used the 
Theodosian code, and so put the Germanic idiom at a disadvantage, it was still 
employed by the kings and nobles even in the Carlovingian period." On the other 

• See also Crania Britannicaj p. 184, vol. i. and pi. xx. p. 3. 

^ Pike, op. ciU p. 46. ^ See Pearson, op, cit. p. 264. 

^ Professor Pearson, History of England^ i. 101, suggests that the long duration of the struggle may 
have caused the victory of the Saxon Language, by allowing of the perpetual fresh arrivals of German 
speaking invaders. 

• See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. 1838, vi. 118, 351, 376, chap. 38, viii. 156. For an instance of 
the power obtained and exercised by the Christian Ministers, see Fleury, EccL Hist. viii. 34, 50, of 
the Council of Macon. Fleury in his small work, Essays on Ecclesiastical History^ tells us, p. 203, English 
Transl. 1721, that the Goths, Franks, and other German people dispersed into several parts of the Roman 
Provinces, were so few in comparison with the ancient inhabitants that it was not thought necessary to 
change the language of the Church ou their account. On the other hand, Bede tells us, that in Xna time 
God was served in five several languages in Britain, namely, Anglorum, Britonum, Scotorum, Pictorum, et 
Latinorum. See also Taylor, Words and Places^ 1864, p. 151 ; Lingard, Hist. A.-S. Church, i. 307. 
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hand, during my somewhat considerable practice in the way of exhuming Saxons, 
and my gradual familiarization with the two facts of their great aptness at 
destroying and of their great slowness in elaborating material civilization, a doubt 
has little by little grown up in my mind as to the extent of the debt which we are 
so commonly supposed to owe to our Anglo-Saxon conquerors. That they con- 
quered a much divided and not very numerous Romanized population of Chris- 
tians, and overrun the greater part, if not the whole, of England Proper whilst 
yet heathens, and within the comparatively short space of time during which they 
remained such, proves, of course, that the Saxons were superior to the Britons in 
the arts of war as it was then understood and carried on. But though war in our 
days is very intimately dependent upon the arts of peace, proficiency in the one 
set of accomplishments was by no means so correlated with proficiency in the other 
fourteen hundred years ago. And though my investigations have made me a very 
firm believer in the reality of the Saxon " man and steel, the soldier and his 
sword," they have not revealed to me any convincing evidence of the importation 
into this country by these invaders of any such distinctive civilization as the lan- 
guage often held as to our " old Teutonic constitution," or " the landing of Hengist 
in Thanet having been the birthday of English liberty," would seem to pre-suppose. 
Civilization and culture are not wholly dependent upon material conditions, but 
I apprehend they cannot exist without giving us some material and tangible 
evidence of their existence, at all events sectmdum statum prcesentem, of a very 
[Wta ^MAtl^Xhi'^ Vaf' different kind from what we find in pre-Augustinian Anglo-Saxon interments in 
/f^' J'^ti^'l^^t f^ England. Mr. Merivale's dictum* to the effect that "it may appear that moral 
ikA/ i^t^siif ^^/^f^ culture is almost altogether independent of material progress," is too much out 
fixacmJt^ ^ 7<=-i#^4^ ^ of keeping with the ordinarily-accepted views of the way in which the external 
^/luM4f^ fi^ ^ *^ ^^T^ world works upon human nature, ctiris aciiens 7nortalia corddj to need discussion 
Cifu^ >^-#*«^k • yr J^ ^^ length; and when Professor Pearson'' says "it would be unjust to judge the 

Teutonic tribes of the fifth century by the low development of the mechanical 
arts among them," we expect to have evidence of some other arts and pursuits 
having somehow or other attained to a compensatory high development amongst 
these races at that time. Guizot,*' it is well known, has compared the social and 
political condition of the Germanic races at this period of their history to that 

■ Conversion of the Northern Nationsy p. 186. 

^ See, however, his History of England, pp. 44, 61, 108, 112, 130, 264. The high development of the 
pictorial art to which Professor Westwood's magnificent work, recently (1868) published, speaks, belongs 
to Christianized, and therefore as little to " unalloyed Saxondom " as do Caedmon, Bede, or Alcuin. 

® Hist. Civ. Franc, led. vii. tom. i. cit. Merivale, uhi supra, note G, p. 185. 
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of the Red Indians ; and when we find "Sharon Turner, the historian of the 
Anglo-Saxons, telling us* that Ethelbert, after his conversion by Augustine, 
*• became distinguished as the author of the first written Saxon laws which have 
descended to us, or which are known to have been established, an important 
national benefit for which he may have been indebted to his Christian teachers, 
as there is no evidence that the Saxons wrote any compositions before," we may 
be inclined to think that the views of Guizot are nearer to the truth than those 
of Ozanam,** Greenwood, and Rogge. 

We have historical, literary, archaeological, and anatomical evidence for saying 
that two or more distinct varieties of men existed both in England and France, 
both previously to and during the periods of the Roman and of the Teutonic 
invasions and dominations.*" The earliest Welsh traditions. Professor Pearson 
informs me, speak "of the social races inhabiting Britain, the Kymry, the 
Uoegrwys, and the Brythons," all descended from the Kymry. The word 
" Kymry " itself, however, has been supposed, like the words " Prank " and 
**Aleman," to denote social or confederative, rather than genealogical, com- 
munity ; and, though we are warned thus in limine against any premature attempt 

■ History of the Anglo- Saxons^ i. 332. See also Taylor, Words and Places, p. 839, and »er contxfi, / x y y> 

Kemble, on Runes, ArchcBologia, xxviii. />(Jtu {U^Uu^ ^ ^44^ fi^^ f/k^rm»/M.£iJifM/i^/'/r^ r ^ /k/^X - f^ 4i^ 

^ Ozauam, however, cit, Mertvale, I.e. 187, says, " Les lois de Tancieune Germanie ne nous sont connues que A# ^»^^ ^ i*'S' n^ ^^ 
par les t^moignages incomplets des anciens, par la reduction tardive des codes barbares, par les costumes fKff«"'»»iJ» ***■* *• ^^ V/ 
du moyen age. U y reste done beaucoup de contradictions, d'incertitudes, et de lacunes.'* Gibbon may be 
shown to be similarly self-contradictory by a comparison inter se of the following passages ; vol. i. chap. ix. 
p. 362, ed. Milman, 1838 ; vol. vi. chap, xxxviii. p. 325 ; vol. v. chap. xxxi. p. 317. The stones told of 
the two Gothic Princes in the two latter passages are quite inconsistent with the statement contained in the 
first of the three, to the effect that '' in the rude institutions of the barbarians of the woods of Germany, 
we may still distinguish the original principles of our present laws and manners." See Finlason^s Introduc- 
tion to Reeves' History of the English Law, 1869, p. xl. ; and Professor Pearson's Historical Maps, 1869, 
where at p. vii. the Professor speaks of the Saxon invaders as consisting of " a few boat-loads of barbarians." 
I agree as to the barbarism, but differ as to the numbers of the Anglo-Saxons. Both these valuable works 
came into my hands afler the coming of these sheets from the printers. See per contra, B. Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, pi*eface, p. xxii. 

® Gibbon, V. 351, ed. 1838, says, *'Ifthe princes of Britain relapsed into barbarism \rh\\sX the cities 
studiously preserved the laws and manners of Rome, the whole island must have been gradually divided 
by the distinction of two national parties. See also Pearson, I.e. pp. 99, 100 ; Coote's Neglected Fact in 
English History, pp. 144, 149, 169 ; Skene's Four Ancient Books of Wales ; Gododin, Poems, p. 882, 394, 
412 ; Broca, Becherches sur VEthnologie de la France, Mem. Soc. Anthrop. de Paris, tom. i. 1860 ; Sir 
William R. Wilde, Beauties of the Boyne, pp. 229, 232 ; Dr. Thurman, " On the two principal forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls," Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, yo\. i. ihique citata; 
Huxley, Prehistoric Bemains of Caithness, pp. 114, seqq. 
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to haririohize the results of philological with those of craniographical inquiry, 
it may riot he entirely hopeless to attempt to harmonise the traditions which 
^ell us that the Romanised town populations, the '* Lloegrians/' took the side of 
the Saxons against their own countrymen, with the facts of our "finds" in 
Cemeteries. Now, these facts, as they have presented themselves to me, I have, 
with the help of light borrowed from many other investigators, read thus. 
Two varieties of capacious crania, one dolichocephalic and the other brachyoephalic, 
have been found by me in cemeteries referrible by their archaeological characterfi 
to the periods corresponding with, and immediately subsequent to the close of the 
B/Oman domination in England. These two varieties of skulls are not ordinarily 
found occupying one and the same tumulus, at least with the relative positions 
which the remains of two races inhabiting the same district peacefully usually 
hold to each other, and I incline, though but doubtfully, to anticipate that 
Hi . ' jl ' c'^ I ^evidence will be ultimately produced to identify the dolichocephali in question 

iiu,a^n.ats^tn€^A4fu^l,.f^-^^^ ^^^ Lloegrian traitors, and the brachycephaU with that portion of the 

^ ^ Kymry which preferred exile to the Saxon yoke. The fact of the dolichocephali 

having been found abundantly (see p. 39, supra) in the Suffolk region of the Idttus 
Saxonicum, where the Celt and Saxon are not known to have met as enemies when 
East Anglia became a kingdom, is not without its significance. Their geographical 
distribution may indicate a greater political pliability just as their greater variety 
of cranial conformation indicates a greater anatomical plasticity. In the same 
cemeteries with both of these varieties of skulls I have found skulls which are very 
closely similar to Professor Huxley's " Eiver-bed " type of skull, and which I should 
be inclined to think may have belonged to a serf, or at all events to a poor, popu- 
lation, whose necessities may have made them as indifferent as any similar 
population is now to the political leanings of their masters. I should agree with 
Professor Huxley in considering this a very ancient form of cranium; but, tliough 
I should allow, with a knowledge of the great aptitude for modification possessed 
by the human cranium, that it may be connected by transitional forms with the 
dolichocephalic Celtic varieties,* I am convinced that it is even more closely 
allied with that brachyoephalic form which has been called "Ligurian" by 
Professor Nicolucci, which is identified with the " Disentis ** type of Professors 
His and Riitimeyer, by Dr. Holder in his excellent paper on the ethnography of 
Wurtemberg,** though the Swiss Professors themselves would demur to this 

» As taught by Professor Huxley, I.e. p. 120; and Proc. Soc, Antiq, April 19, 1866. 
^ Arch, fur Anthrop. bd. ii. bft. i. 55-57. 
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unification;* and which, finally, is, I apprehend, the form considered till 

recently^ by nearly all continental anthropologists as the oldest of European 

types. I am inclined to hold that the rough-hewn brachycephalous Briton, of, 

whom Dr. Thumam has written in his paper on " the two principal forms of %• ^fsut^ ''^ ^^Ch^^'^^ 

ancient British and Gaulish skulls,"* was distinct from the brachycephalous ^i^/^^^^^^^ 

" Ligurian," though very possibly descended from one common stock ; just as I 

should think it very probable that the cultured brachycephalous skulls of which 

I have spoken were produced simply by the operation of civilising influences upon 

the rougher crania of similar type, but of earlier times ; and as I should suppose 

that B/oman civilization and Boman inter-crossing elaborated the larger out of 

the smaller and earlier dolichocephalic skulls of this country. The five varieties 

which I believe may be thus distinguishable — viz., the two brachycephalous, and 

the two dolichocephalous, cultured and uncultured respectively, and the " Ligu- 

rian '* — will be found to be connected with each other by inosculant forms. Even 

under conditions of the most primitive ^ simplicity and peacefulness, the human 

cranium shows a great tendency to variation ; and in England we must recollect 

that this essential liability to variation was much intensified in early times by the 

migrations and immigrations of the Belgse from the continent ; by those of the 

pastoral inhabitants of the then thinly peopled, forest-covered country ; and in 

later times by those of the Bomans and Saxons. Most or all invasions entail 

more or less of intermarriage between the invaders and the invaded ; and the 

craniographer who considers what very motley hordes passed into England under 

the names " Boman '^ and " Saxon " respectively, and for what long periods these 

immigrations continued to be made, will be cautious as to his inferences. Other 

disturbing conditions were introduced by the invasions specified ; among them I 

need only mention the establishment of an antithesis between town and country 

life, which, in a country intersected by woods and ill-provided with roads, is 

equivalent to the establishment of an antithesis between civilization and savagery. 

Isolation, howsoever produced, whether by social, by political, or by physical 

barriers, tends to exaggerate the ethnical or tribal characteristics which intercross- 

» See Crania Helvetica, p. 41 ; Arch, far Anthropologie, i. 70, 1866 ; Ecker, Cran. Germ. pp. 76-86; 
Huxley, Lc. pp 1 17-118. V^ih^t^. /iai^ -^^AJ-JtS/., ff^c/t^Sy/- /Si^^A SSX . 

^ For a discussion as to the priority in point of time of the brachycephalous or the dolichocephalous form 
of skull, see Mortillet, Materiaux pour VHistoire positive et Philoaophique de V Homme, 1867, pp. 883 - 885 ; 
Ecker, Crania German, p. 93. 

« On two forma, Lc, p. 31-44. 

^ See Bates, Naturalist on the Amazons, ii. p. 129, and per contra, Ecker, Crania Germanic Meridi<malis,i^, 2 ; 
Gratiolet, Systeme Nerveux, ii. 286. 
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ing tends to obliterate. But a subjectiye cause of much fallacy lies in the 
curip^slv corxesponding psychological fact that one class of mind is as prone to 
overrate distinctions as another is to underrate differences, 
t la conduision, I must be allowed to express my sense of the obligations I have 
incurred to Professor Phillips, whose advice and opinion I have very constantly 
sought ; to Professor Pearson, whom I have consulted well nigh as frequently ; to 
Heathcote Wyndham, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Merton College, who has given me 
assistance upon several chemical and mineralogical points which arose in the 
course of my investigations; to James Parker, Esq., for suggestions as to several 
archaeological matters ; and to Charles Robertson, Esq. for superintending these 
disinterments upon several occasions when I was unable to be present. 



Catalogue of Finlford Excavations. 

October and November^ 1864. 

I, SET. Cranium A. Found with a fibula 2 ft. above it, wrongly described by me as a male skull in 

Proc, Soc. Antiq, 2 S. iii. 139. Probably an Anglo-Saxon woman- Middle-aged. 
Cranium B. Found with a small Koman coin. Probably, from this and from anatomical cha- 

ractei*s, a Romano-British woman. Middle-aged. Elongated oval type. 
Loioer jaw from leaden coffin No. i. Roman Man. C Middle-aged. In this leaden coffin a 

coin of Constantine the Great was found. 
Calvarium E, Asymmetrical and with a partly open frontal suture. It is possible, though this 

calvarium came into my hands a month later than the lower jaw (7, that it belonged to it. 

Mr. Akerman says (p. 3, Proc, Soc. Ant. Lc.) that the remains firom the two coffins were 

handed over to me for examination. 
Calvarium D. Incomplete. From a second leaden coffin. Middle-aged man. Capacious. 
Fragments of second lower jaxo^ possibly belonging to calvarium D. ^1/i^v ^' v ^ ^ ^ • ', ' ^ 

Jan. 25, 1867. 

II. SKT. i. Skull of ** Hohberg" type of His and Riitimeyer, with long and other bones, from a leaden 

coffin, in which were found fivfe coins, one of wliich was of Constantine the younger, g 
second of Yalens, and a third of Gratian, obiit A^D. 383. Femur 19^, humerus 13 9. 
Old man. 

2 old men. 

2 middle aged men. li. Skull of *' Sion " type of His and Riitimeyer, with long and other bones, from a leaden 
1 o")iid.^ ^^ women. coffin, ih which no coins were found. Clavicle and second left roetatarsal broken ^nd 

repaired during life, 
iii. Coins (some of which were lost in sending by post), and leaden coffins. 

iv. Plain um^ figured in Plate XXIV. fig. 4, whioh contaiped the bpnes of a child probably 2 to 3 
years old. 



7 bodies. 
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ApAl\6,May%\Q,\%&1. ' IIL SET, 

' i. Skull of old man^ of ** Sion " or globose Romano-British type. Skull circumferende/ '^^^ ins. 
Femur, 20^ ins. Tibia, 15^ ins. Height, 6 ft. 1 in. • •»^'*' ' * " 

ii. Skull of young woman^ of *^ enlarged River*bed type,*' see p. 40, suprUy with some 08tdo{^lLytic 
deposit interaallj, aBt. 20 to 25. Humerus, 10-3 ins. Tibia, 11*7 md. Stdtuie^:dmi 
, 4ft. Gin. ' . <" 

i iii. Lower jaw, and frontal bone^ platycepkalicy said to have been founii with umbo Ifo. y. OldiQMi* 
j iii*. Second lower jaw j also said to have been found with umbo. Very old man. 
I iv. 

I V. Umboy reported to have been found with jaws iii. and iii.* but in the grave in which the umbo 
' was reported to have been found a secondary interment was supposed to have taken place, 

a tibia and femur having been observed in it lying with their relative positions reversed, 

vi. Calvarium of young woman^ of" enlarged River-bed type," with cephalic index 77, and some 

leaning towards the smaller type on the one side, as well as to the globose Romano-British 

male skull vi. of Sept. 1867, on the other. It resembles skulls vi. of April 1, 1868, and 

;- xi. of same date, and very possibly may be the female form of the Romano-British globose 

v. type. It is mainly in length that these female skulls are inferior to the smaller male skulls 

^ of the *' Sion" type. N.B. — 8 millimetres is the average excess of male letigth. Femur, 

13 ins. Humerus, 10 ins. Mean stature from these two bones, 4 fl. 2*5 ins. A phalanx 
of an ox and a piece of pottery were sent with this skull. This skull was found very 
near an infant's. 
vi. Child about time of birth. 
vii. Skull of very old man, of Romano-British elongated type. Humerus, 13*2 ins. Radius, 9*2 ins. 

Exostotic growths on humerus. Stature, 5 ft. 10 ins. 
viii. Skull of strong young man, of Romano- British elongated type. No long bones, 
viii*. Skull of childy first dentition, middle period of. 
ix. Bones of chUd^ first dentition, early period of. 
ix. Bones of child, first dentition, early period of. 

X. Skeleton of young man of globose Romano-British type, very similar to skull ix. of March 17, 1868. t^^**4^^^ SjUH ^*^ •^«-r^ 

Found with fragments of Roman pottery. Femur, 17 ins. Humerus, 12*5 ins. Radius, (Li*^-^^^^C0^£J/^^ 
9*2 ins. Ulna, 10*1 ins. Stature, 5 ft. 4 ins. Some carious teeth. ^^9^t fyiAufj 

xi. Skull of young woman, of Romano-British elongated type. 

xi. Skull of young woman, (?) of Romano-British globose type. 

XI. Skull of young man (?) Type (?). 
xii. Calvarium of young woman, of Romano- British elongated type, with osteophyte internally. 

Much water-worn, teeth all good but one, which is carious, 

xiii. Skull and long bones of young Anglo-Saxon v)omanj firom a shallow 18-in. grave running from 4 ^\^ ^^^^ 

west by south to east by north, the deviation from orientation being 18® north. Two fibulse, ^ J^^^^ women, 

four or five beads, and the fragment of an urn figured Plate XXIV. fig. 1. . Femur, 17 ins. 3 children. 
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/ Tibia, ^J^ns. Stature, 5 ft. ♦ ins. A piece of Anglo-Saxon and another of Roman 1 doubtful.*"' "/'/ 
/ pottery found in this grave, of small size. ^ ^^^. / 
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ni; SET. 



xiv« SkuU qf old man^ of '^ Hokbexg" tjpe» with the long boaes. A large wound through skull, 
^ k^^liAf(flttnitt^ /^^^t(i healed during life. Grave 3 ft. 6 in. deep, without relics, running in a direction from N.W. 

/(L ^/i/KW SL/ii^i/JfuJ Lm/ ^ ^•^' -^^^^"^ 20 in. long. Stature 6 ft. All the molarB of upper jaw are lost. In the 
/ / rz A ^-. ''J^ low«r jaw the two anterior molars are left. Some teeth are carious; they are small in size. 

ImU^^ /wiu^ fl k^^ H t ii ^^ Mfsr Hie graTe was immediately on the right of that of the Anglo-Saxon woman xiii. 
/^ /f^{/^ • 9jULd'/XJL^./^4 XV. SkM of RxymcmthBriluh woman^ with long bones, from a grave of same direction but not 
ii*i^4^' f^' 1^ ^^' 3/JkC* quite the same depth as the preceding — 2 ft. 9 in* Femur, 16 in. Humerus, 1 1} in. Stature, 

5 ft. A good instance, as is also xiii. of Sept. 26, 1868, xxiv. of Feb. 21, 1868, and cranium 
A of Oct. 1864, of the close adherence to type which female skulls, especially of the 
elongated Bomano-British type, show. 
xvi. Skfdl of very old man, ^ inch thick, of elongated British type, with sagittal furrow poste- 
riorly. No relics, 
xvii. Patterned cremation um^ containing bones of child before period of second dentition. 

Fig. 3, PL XXIV. 
xviii. Plain urn, containing the bones of a person about the period of puberty. Fig. 2, PI. XXIV. 
xix. Skull of woman, middle-aged, of elongated Romano-British type. Charred matter and 

potteiy, and carious teeth from the grave. Femur, 16 in. Stature, 5 ft. 
XX. Bones of chUd under 6 years. ^ ,,, 

xxi. Skull of young person with abnormal succession of teeth. S pongy growths in orbits and • ^^^fi^/^' ^z9' 
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hypertrophic calvarium. Reported to have been found with two pieces of blackish pottery 

and a nail, 
xxii. ShM of young man, of '^ Hohberg " type, wanting jaws. Femur, 18*3 in. Stature, 5 ft. 11 in. 

Sent with pieces of pseudo-Samian ware. . 
xxiii. Skull ofmale^ of *' Sion " type. Massive, weighty. Belonged to a man past middle period 

of life. Many teeth lost, both before and after death. 
xxiv. SkuU of young person, probably woman. Fragmentary, without history. 
XXV. Ditto ditto. Teeth carious, 

xxvi. Lower jaw of old person, with six teeth, 
xxvii. Bones of old woman^ Dec. 31, 1867. Elongated British type. Femur, X5 in. Stature, 

4 ft. 8 in. Coffin hooping and nails found in grav e. 
i^Middi^^ged woman, ^^^-i Fragments of an urn of Anglo-Saxon ware, said to have been found with a burnt bone, 

Dec. 31, 1867. 
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1 old woman. 
3 old men. 

1 old person, sex ? 
3 joang women. 

2 young persons, sex ? 

1 young man. 

2 children. 



14 bodies. 



IV. SKT. 



September 16, 17, 18, 1867. 

i. Calvarium and bones of old woman from a grave running from N.N.W. by N.W. to S.S.E. by 
S.E. 3 ft. 2 in. deep down to the coralline oolite. A burnt flint, some pseudo-Samian ware, 
and some gray lathe-turned pottery, were found in the grave with her. Femur, 16f ins. 
Radius, 8^ ins. Stature, 5 ft. 1} in. Of enlarged *^ River-bed " type. Lower jaw nearly 
destroyed by water-wear. 

ii. Similar calvarium from continuation of same trench. *' CyUndrocephalic " female skull. Stature, 
5 ft. 4 ins. Femur, 17 ins. 

iii. Skull and long bones of young man of elongated British type, from continuation of same trench. 
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A sheep's tooth close by his jaws, and two flints. Stature, 5 ft. 10 ins. Bight fibula a ^^* SET. 

good deal curved, epiphyses not fiised. 

iv. Sktdlofyounff Anglo-Saxon^ found with spear, figured Plate XXIlI. fig. 6, and umbo. The spear 
at right side of head with point upwards. This had been a secondary interment, the upper 
jaw of a yeiy old man (iv^) having been found close to this skull, as also a manubritim stemi 
with articular 'facet for first left rib much enlarged, which could not have belonged to this 
skeleton. The grave was broader than the others, and had large stones set along its sides. 
Its direction was W.N.W. to E.S.E. 

iv\ Upper jaw of old person, probably male. Sternum and large head of humerus and os calcis 
with it. 

V. SkuU of very old man^ with skeleton, firom continuation of' trench whence the Anglo-Saxon 

No. iv. came. The direction of the grave the same, but no relics nor any stones set around , 
it. Skull like iv. and xi. of March 17, and i. of March 23, 1868. A mixed form com- 
bining the Hohberg with the Sion type. Can these skulls have belonged to Christian 
Anglo-Saxons ? See p. 32, supra. Femur, 18 ins. Stature, 5 ft. 8 ins. 

vi. Shdl of old man of '^ISion " type found with skeleton at a depth of 15 inches below the 
patterned urn ix. figured in Plate XXIII. fig. 1, the urn occupying a space corresponding 
with the top of the sacrum of the skeleton below. Skull bones a little roughened by 
water-wear, but also strongly made, and indicating, as do the other bones also, both age and 
great strength by their various outstanding processes. Ceph. index, 78. Stature, 5 ft. 
8 ins. Found with several pieces of flint and with pieces of pottery. 

vii. Skeleton of very old man^ of elongated Romano-British type. A typical skull such as No. 5709 
in Royal College of Surgeons, which belonged to an ''ancient aboriginal inhabitant of 
Scandinavia regarded as the Celt;'* and called '^ dolichocephalic by the donor Professor 
Retzius." Found in a trench between the trench with skeleton No. vi. in it to the south, 
and the one with the Anglo-Saxon No. iv. in it to the north. Femur, 19^ ins. Stature, 
5 ft. 11 ins. Osseous up-growth of acetabulum, and hypertrophy of head of femur to corre- 
spond. Cephalic index, 72. 

viii. Young woman, set. 17 to 19, from trench in same direction, but to south of others, dug Sept. 
1867, and to north of trench containing Romano-British woman, xv. of May, 1867. Found 
with flints and shards. i joong womftn. 

ix. Urn found above skeleton vi. figured in Plate XXIIL fig. 1, containing bones of child imder 8. 2 young^«n. 

X. Fragment of probably a holy^water vessel, figured in Plate XXIIL fig. 2. ^ °^**^' 

About 4 ft. of ground had fallen in to the right of the pit, looking towards the River Ock. 10 bodiet. 

January 9, 1868. 

i. ChiUTs bones, between 9 and 10 set. Many fragments of scoriform lava, probably Nieder- 
mennig, (Daubeny, Volcanos, p. 50) ; no other relics brought with it; compare Wylie, 
Fairford Cfraves, p. 24, and account of Anglo-Saxon woman, xxii. Jan. 6, 1869. (Cf. 
Schaafhausen, Die Gsrmmische GraistdUen am JRhein^ 1868, p. 122, and p. 25, supra.) 

ii. and iii. Young women (20, 23) placed close, side by side, in the same trench, ii. a little shallower 
than iii. and a little fuxther forwaxdtfm^ with the left humerus across the cervical region of 
iii. Roman pottery and nails. The legs of the two skeletons were wide apart. The iron 
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^ ^^'d^^ ' children. 
^T* IrV 3 women, 1 old. 
I AiuXmm 2 young. 
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relics (naiU) were found on the pelvis. No nails near the feet. Probably buried at same 
time ; coffins in same trench. 
Delicate unpatterned urn with child's bones, about 6 in. below the surface, and 18 in. above 
' J s^uU No. iv. ; the place about a yard to the right of the place where the patterned urn of 

September 17, 1867, was found. Child's age towards the end of 5-6th year. See Plate 

XXIII. fig. 5. 

iv. Old womarCs skully much senile atrophy, found 18 in. below urn iii*. with face upwards. No 

^^rJu^ifi^dijm^hjf /Cir ^r^^'CtJmi* goii jjn(j fallen into the skull ; one coin, the lai'gest, was found on lower jaw; two smaller 

7sf^ fUt^'^^ytuK. * ** ^ A ^ ^j ^^^ ^^ ^^Ij^g yjj^ ^^jg^ which are stained in consequence. Coins not identified. One nail 

WUf^JtUA'^^^^'*^^^^^' ^^Y was found on the right side of the head, but none on the right, nor at the feet All the 

IH^r4 '^'***' ' #i^.A' bones are very light. Humerus, 10 7*10 in. Femur, 14*5 in. gives stature 4 ft. 6 in.; 

'^^'i/i^a^Md.A^»h'//^i^^' humerus (say 11 in.) gives stature 4 ft. 10*6 in. ; mean 4 ft. 8*3 in. skull small, cylindro- 

xitt^yt'ff * ^^^ S^'5i^v. Skull of a child, removed by the men. Close by was found a piece of lead, possibly from a 

leaden coffin, and with the bones an ulna, which had belonged to a very powerful man, 
which had been part of a fractured segment repaired during life. Compare account given 
p. 36, supra, of skeletons from leaden coffins. First dentition complete; second not begun. 

January 15, 1868. 

vi. Strong urn, not patterned, containing child's bones. Removed by men from earth a little to 
right of No. i. of Jan. 9. Aged probably about 9-10. Premolars not displaced ; milk molars. 

vii. Child's bones, a little to right of urn vi. Early period of first dentition. 

viii. Child^s hones under 6, at extreme left of " fall," i.e. of mass of earth thrown down in quarry- 
ing operations. Removed by men. 

ix. Young man, with nails and Roman pottery, nails at head and feet. Elongated British type. 

X. Child, much decayed. Early period of first dentition. 

xi. Calvarium, man, middle age, with pot and flint. Long bones much water-worn. Elongated 
British type. No lower nor upper jaw. 

xii. Old man. Face upwards, and left arm across body. About middle of " fall '* and to right of viii. 
and xi. Elongated British type, but vertically carinate like the preceding specimen. The 
crossing of the arms may point to his being an Anglo-Saxon. See xxii., Jan. 6, 1869. 

xiii. Old woman. Calvaria and femora, 16*7 in. Osteophytes and pacchionian pits. Watcrwom. 
" Sion" type. Compare vi. of April 1, 1868 ; xi. of April 1, 1868 ; vi. of May, 1867. 

xiv. Old woman. Skeleton sent by carrier Right humerus, II "7; left, 11*2. Femur, 13 4. 
Anglo-Saxon woman. 

January 20, 1868. 

XV. Knife, with much rust and (?) woody fibre adhering to it. Found cloeo to xii. in the loose 
earth which had fallen to the bottom of the pit. Could this knife have belonged to the 
little old woman, xiv. ? see skull, which is muchmore like that of the Anglo-Saxon woman 
xiii. of May, 1867. 
xvi. Urn, a little to the left of the kaee of xiii. of January IS. The urn unopened, 
xvii. Skeleton of woman (young). Her .tibiie were I'ft. beneath the humerus of an Anglo-Saxon, 
xviii., who was lying in a direction from S. &S«W, to N. N.N.W. and at right angles to 



4 children. 

1 joung man. 

1 middle aged ii!aii. 

1 old man. 

2 old women. 

9 bodies. 
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lier grave, which was in the ordinary Romano-British direction from W.N.W. to E.S.E. 

In the intersection of the graves a beautiful coin of Constans was found. Left radius 

injured during life and repaired. Both humeri malformed. With this came part of upper j i^" a?ir8e"*uncer- 

jaw of old person, with three teeth from canines inclusive backwards, of elongated Eomano- *»*■• 

British type. Stature, 4 ft. 11 in. , 



2 bodies. 



n /Vftnwry 8, 1868. ''' ' 

xviii. Anglo-Saxon younj^ maa, with umbo, spear, knife (no buokle), Roman tiles, stoneB round 
grave ; coin of Constans in intersection of his grave with that of xviL ; some animaVs 
(sheep?) bones in grave (see Akerman, Pagan Saxondom^ introd. p« xvii.); grave from head 
S. S.S.W. to N, N.N.E.; foot at right angles to grave xvii. 2 ft. deep; xvii. 8 ft. A tooth 
of ox between head of Anglo-Saxon and feet of Romano -British woman. Femora only 
partially recovered, a large stone over their lower ends having crushed them very much. 
Fragments of great size. Clavicles long and curved. Humerus, 13*1; radius. 9*3. For 
Roman tilings, see Archiv fur Anthropologies i. 3, 356; (See xxii. of Jan. 6, 1869). 

xix. Man^ strong^ beyond middle of life^ probably. Head of River-bed type, parietal protuberance. 
Ribs broken and repaired in life; abscess at root of one molar. A good deal of exostosis on 
left humerus. Copper staining on jaw, and clavicle. Ko nails found with body. Romano- 
British direction of grave. See page 42, supra. 

XX. Skull of middle-aged man, with Roman tile. Very elongated, with long bones. Bones 
loose. Skull peculiarly elongated. 

xxi. Shdl of young man, found with vertebra of ruminant in grave, and a fragment of pottery. 
Diseased hip. This cranium has some approximation to the modern form of English 
crania, and resembles herein crania No. v. of Sept. 1867, cranium xi. and iv. of March 
17, and cranium No. i. of March 23, 1868. 



xxii. 



XXIU. 



XXIV, 



XXV. 



February 21 ylS68. 
Old Romano- British man, large skull with long bones. Copper stain on left ulna, imme- 
diately to N.E. of grave of xviii. so that the Roman tiles found in taking out the skeleton 
were supposed to belong to this skeleton. A good deal of charcoal and decayed wood was 
found near the head, but not near the legs nor pelvis. Of elongated type. Femur, 18*4; 
ulna, 10-3. The man, however, who took out the tiles supposed them to belong to Anglo- 
Saxon No. xviii. In the cases described by Wanner {Das Alemannische Todtenfeld bei 
Schleitfieim, 1867, p. 13, 16; Archiv fur An^rop. ii. 3, p. 356), Roman tiling was similarly 
employed. In some cases the graves were, as here, so close as to have only a single tile as a 
wall between them. See xxii. of Jan. 6, 1869. 

Old woman (? old man). Skull and long bones. Femur, 17 ; humerus, 122 ; radius, 8*9 ; 
ulna, 9-5; stature, 5*4^ This is a very old skeleton, and I think the sex may be doubtful, 
but it is probably, from lower jaw's muscular markings, a male. The forehead is vertical, 
but periiaps ahnoEmally ; the vertex is carinate. Globose type. 

Skull ofoldvxmiany with five coins; one of Valens, and one of Constans I. Flint, ball-shaped, 
chipped. Flat flint and'Romaik ^pouety. Femur, 15*<S; tibia, 12*4; radius, 8*4. Lower 
jaw nearly destroyed by Water ^"weai?. • - 'Elongated t]^e. 
Man, prime jof life. ^rdnCal lAitolre ^atetfl. t. ' . 



2 young men. 

1 aged. 

1 middle-aged. 

4 bodies. 
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eonmleto **"* xxvi. Fragmentary cranium of old person ; bones of young person of eighteen to twenty wrongly 

1 infant. assignied to it. 

2 men, prime of life. ., 

2 old men. xxvii. Long calwxriumy man prime of life. Lower jaw a good deal water- worn, and the long 
1 oid,d!^iSii of which tooes lost, perhaps destroyed, by decay. 

sex, prob. male ^^:^^ Infant ,^ J y ^ tl ^ / ^ ^ ^ . ^ x ^ ^ 

lyonn, pe^n. 18-20. ^^.^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ (l^ iU Ul^ ^O A (c^ (^^ Sf JL^A^ ><^^^ 



March 4, 1868. 

i. Skeleton of Romano-British woman, adult, of globose type, like No. xi. of April 1, 1868. Skull 

larger and more strongly made than most female skulls, and a nearer approximation to 

male skulls of same type. Teeth considerably worn ; no wisdom teetk developed. 

1 adult woman. Orthognathous, with posterior sagittal furrow. Femur, 16*2 ; tibia, 13*4 ; humerus, 11*2 ; 

stature, 5 ft. 8*10 in. 

March 17, 1868. 

i. Sktdl^ with long bones and patellie, of a very strong young man, buried with fragments of Boman 
pottery, black and red, and nail, with wood adhering to it, from coffin. Femur, 18*5; 
humerus, 13*3. Skull, fiat and broad, to be reconstructed. Hyoid fully ossified. Elongated 
type. 

ii. Skull of old many with femur, and tibiae, and nails near head. Of elongated, flat type. Large. 
Very large bones. Femur, 18*9. 

iii. Sktill of young woman^ with long leg-bcmes and patelke ; short stature ; teeth carious ; and 
abscess in alveolar processes. Elongated type. Lower jaw all but destroyed by water-wear. 

iv. Skull of adult man. No femora; no lower jaw; carious teeth. Skull high and long, but not 
delicate, though possessing transverse post-coronal depression. (Compare skull v. of Sept. 
1867, and skull i. March 23, 1868.) No femora were found with it; the skeleton having 
been thrown down in a '* &11 '' during the quarrying operations. 
• V. Skull of young Anglo- Saxon woman, very much contorted and distorted by post-mortem pressure, 
found in a grave 2 ft. 4 in. deep, with six beads, some near head, some over chest, perforated, of 
various sizes, of blue spongy glass, striated concentrically ; ^ula on either shoulder of fiat 
^ I ^ shape, circumference gimped, and immediately within a circle of stamped round depressions, 

diameter, 1*3, of much the same pattern, but not quite, nor of quite same weight as another 
fibula of uncertain date and place from this cemetery ; of quite difierent pattern &om the 
two other sorts of fibulae found here, though of same general shape, fiat, as fibulae of xiii. 
May, 1867. A skewer-shaped bronze pin, 4 in. on the left breast; a knife, 3 in. long, 
near the waist. For pin fastening shroud, see Pagan Saxondom, p. 71, pi. xxxv. fig. 5 ; 
Archaologia, xxxv. 477. The direction of the grave was not quite that of the Romano- 
British, viz. W.N.W. to E.S.E. but was very nearly this, running, as it did, from a little to 
the north of W.N.W. to a little to the south of E.S.E. There was som^ Boman pottery 
in the grave, animals' bones, an ox tooth, an oyster-shell, and a flint. The skull and the 
other bones are much water-worn. But we can see that the skull is small and short, that 
the nasals rose from a level with the glabella, which waa little prominent, though underlaid, 
as also the similarly low superciliary ridges, by sinuses. The parietal tubera are &irly 
marked, the minimum frontal diameter apparently very small, 3'7 in. though it may have 
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been diminished by compression, the same minimum frontal being 3*9 in. in each of the two 
other Anglo-Saxon women from Frilford. The interior of the skull has the smooth 
polished appearance characteristic of youth. The wisdom-tooth in the right half of the 
lower jaw is very small, and not at all worn. The premolars are also little used compam- 
tively to the two true molars, though more than the third molar. The chin seems to have been 
emarginated unusually below, but to have been fairly pronounced. The upper jaw, judg- 
ing from a small portion of the right side, must have been slightly prognathous. None 
of the teeth are carious. There is copper staining on some of the ribs, the clavicle of the 
left, and the humerus of the right side. ^ ^ ^ 

vi. Patterned nrru Probably a holy-water vessel, with characteristic bosses. Found a little Jff^^^*^ /5>XX/// ^, -5^ 
to the south of the grave of Anglo-Saxon woman No. v. It was about 4 in. from the 
surface of the ground with its top edge, which had escaped the plough ; its bottom was i^ '* 

about 6 J in. Close to this urn or holy-water vessel was a mass of infant skull bones, the ^ fu^ vlfoftuiu L.m ^ 
child having been about (before or after) the time of natural birth. It is possible that 
the diggers of the Anglo-Saxon woman's grave may have disturbed this urn in digging the 
grave, and having broken the urn may have reinterred it in fragments, and its contents 
apart from the fragments. A plain fragment, which does not appear to have belonged to | . ^ 

the patterned fragment, was also found at some little distance from the patterned urn and ^^^*^ m4i^$^ ii- /j^^tc 
the baby bones. And it is again possible that the child may have been deposited in the p^i?*#*<-"^^^ 






urn of which this latter fragment was a part. But I incline to think this was not the case, **-^*'»** vtC^^^^clUi 
as the child's bones do not bear marks of fire ; and though the Soman rule expressed in 
the words "minor igne rogi** (Jmv. 15, 149; Plin. vii. 16) may not apply to an Anglo- 
Saxon interment, these bones may have belonged to a still-bom child, for which no urn 
would probably have been used. 

vii. Shill and some long bones^ imperfecty of young woman, wisdom teeth not through. A piece 
of grey spongy pottery; no other relics. Eomano-British direction, W.N.W. to E.S.E. 

vii^ Skull and long bones of child of 8 years, with two pieces of Roman pottery. 

viii. Skidl and some long bones of old man. Skull both globose and elongated. Humerus 
roughened at point of origin and insertion of muscles. 

ix. Skull and long bones of old woman ( ? very old man) , with Boman pottery. Skull of type of x. 
May, 1867. Femur, 16'3; tibia, 13*2; humerus, 11*4; stature, 5 ft. 1 in. It is doubtfid, 
I think, whether this skull may not be a very old man's. The lower jaw shows great 
marks of old age. The straight clavicles point the other way. Of " Sion '* type. 

X, Skull with long bonesy of young woman, possibly Christian Anglo-Saxon. This skull was sent 
by the men, but without relics. The type seems to be that of Anglo-Saxon woman xiii. 
May, 1867, and of woman, 771m. Oxford University Museum (see p. 31, supra) ^ from 
Helmingham. The wisdom teeth are, though little worn, very small in upper jaw. The 
jaw prognathic. Some little doubt as to sex from slope of forehead and parietes and 
large mastoids, but, nearly certainly, female. Femur, 15 in.; stature, 4 ft. 8 in. (1-51) by 
4«»56; tibia, 11*5; fibula, 11*2; ulna, 8*3 ; radius, 7'5 ; humerus, 10*4. The cervicsl 
Tertebr», from 7th onwards, having been impacted into the interior periphery of the lower 
jaw, it is probable the head was raised when the body was buried^ and hence that this may 
have been an Anglo*Saxon intenaeoC With this skull compare skull 5712 D, Eoyal 
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1 iufimt. 
1 child of 8 
4 young women. 
3 old men. 

1 adult man. 

2 young men. 

12 skulls. 



1 young woman. 
1 old woman. 

1 child. 

2 adult men. 

5 skulls. 



College of Surgeons, which belonged to an Anglo-Saxon woman from Brighthampton, 
and No. xiii. of Sept. 26, 1868, infra. 
xi. Strong young man^ with long bones. Protuberance on right parietal. Buried with nail. 
Wisdom teeth either not coming or retarded. Second molars little worn. Compare skull ix. 
supra and vii. Sept. 1867. Taken out of grave by the workmen, as also No. x. 

March 23, 1868. 

i. Toung woman^ aet. 17-18, no relics. Buried in grave running W.N.W. to E.S.E. Good skull 
of modem well-developed European type. Ceph. Index, 78, Height, 5 ft. 4 ins. 
Humerus, 11*9 ins. Femur, 17 ins. Skull 7 ins. long, 5 '4 ins. broad, circumference 
19*6 ins. Compare skulls vii. of Sept. 1867, and xi. and iv. of March 17, 1868, for some- 
what similar conformation. Can these skulls have belonged to Christian Anglo-Saxons ? 
See p. 32, supra, 

ii. Old woman^ skull and long bones. Romano-British direction. No relics. Sutures much 
obliterated. Exostoses in antrum maxillare. Extreme length of skull, 7 ins. The roots 
had reached into its interior. Vertical forehead. Elongated type. Femur, 15*5 ins. 

ii*. (7Mrf, with first permanent molar not through, at a short distance from ii.; a fragment of 
pottery, Romano-British, with it. 

iii. Skull of strong adult man^ with no long bones. Of broad platycephalic type. Teeth small, 
considerably worn, one carious. A nail found with bones. The skull was full of the small 
mollusc, Achatina acicula, 

iv. Skull with long bonesy very perfect^ of very strong adult manf found with Roman tile and 
Romano- British pottery. Femur, 18-8 ins. Humerus, 13*8 ins. Radius, 99 ins. Ulna, 
11 ins. 5 ft. 11 ins. stature. Of globose type. 

April 1, 1868. 

Young Anglo-Saxon man, lying with head at N.N.E. and foot at S.S.W. the very reverse of 
the compass-points held by the head and foot respectively of Anglo-Saxon xviii. of Feb. 8, 
1868, and of Anglo-Saxon women of May, 1867. The body was thrown down in the 
" fall " of the quarry, and was described as *^ not being in a grave, but lying above and at 
right angles to the other graves." There was a buckle 1 J in. long on the pelvis, (cf. Pagan 
Saxondom, p. 58, Tombeau de Childeric, p^ 234,) and adhering to it some coarse flax fabric, 
as proved by the microscope. This skeleton has the left radius and ulna bronze-stained, 
and in the neighbourhood into which the bones were thrown a spear-head with a central 
raised ridge, like the assagaye of the Hottentots, Pagan Saxondom^ p. 10, an umbo and a 
knife were found. These latter the workmen thought belonged to a child, i*. which 
occupied a grave in the ordinary Romano-British bearing, but it is much more probable 
that they belonged to this skeleton, which had an Anglo-Saxon buckle upon its pelvis, and 
from which, in the wrench and jerk of the fall, the umbo and knife may very readily have 
been dislocated. The diameter of the umbo was 6 2 ins., height 2*8 ins., lesser circumference 
14*4 ins. There were four broad-headed rivets on the broad periphery, with three eyelet- 
holes between each pair. Its type was therefore the ordinary one found here. This umbo 
was exchanged for one in the possession of the Aldworth family. The skull appears after 
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reconstruction to have been of the platycephalic ovoidal Anglo-Saxon tjpe. Cf. Crania 
Britannica, Plate XLVI. and plate added in description of Plate ix. 

i.* Childy probably boy of about 12. 

ii. Skull of old woman, with Anglo-Saxon ornaments, such as are described p. 70 of Pagan 
Saxondom, and figured Plate xxxv. fig. 4 ; and Fair/ord Graves, Plate IX. fig. 10 ; Gran, 
Brit Plate XX. p. 5 ; and Brighthampton, Archaolog. xxxvii. No. i. 38 ; No. xvi. in 
Ashmolean Museum ; and with fibulae such as are figured at fig. i. in Plate xviii. Pagan 
Saxondom, as found near Rugby. The body lay in a grave running from W.S.W. to 
E.N.E. not an unusual bearing for an Anglo-Saxon here. The grave was 27 ins. deep. 
Stains of green on left clavicle and right rib i., the pins on the ring having been on the left 
shoulder, and the fibulas one on each shoulder. The fibulas are similar, also, to the two 
figured by Mr. Akerman in the Arc/ueologia, vol. xxxix. Plate xi. figs. 8 and 9, as found 
at Long Wittenham. ^e^u^^^ /y- x /Mu^ d"-^ . 7Uh^ /'^^-if. 

iii. Skull and femur and patella of old man, dug out of a grave with Eomano-British bearings, and 
from under an urn, iii^ containing burnt bones of an adult. A^ail was found in the grave 
with this old man. Skull eminently globose. Femur, 18'^^ins. Stature, 5 ft. 11 ins. 
Lower jaw nearly destroyed by. water-wear. 

iii^. Urn not reconstructed, plain, containing adult bones. It had a flat stone on the top of it. 

iii*». Plain urn, with two bosses each on opposite sides, not pushed out from the inside, but stuck 
on to the outside, containing burnt bones of an adult* ^ wv. x . 

iv. Man past middle-life. Skull of globose type with some of long bones. In a very much 
deeper grave than usual, 40 in. deep, in usiial Romano-British direction, from W.N.W. to 
E.S.E. Many nails in grave with the bones, with wood, probably oak, adherent. A frag- 
ment of old Roman pottery, the bottom of an urn, in grave. Femur, 18*18; tibia, 14-8. 
Stature, 5-11. i][ /l^y^i^/ t^ fi^^'^f^^' 

V. Skull of child, with two amber beads, 6^ years old. Came firom last grave but one on right 
side, as did also the skeleton No. ix. which had a coin with it, and also osteophytes internally 
in skull. 

vi. Skull with a few broken long bones of old woman, very like a modem Swiss skull, 768 B, in 
Oxford Museum, with a cephalic index of 82. The oblique dip away of the posterior half 
of the parietal makes its distinctive character from the Anglo-Saxon xiii. of May 1867, and 
the skull xiv. of Jan. 16, 1868. It is shorter and broader than the River-bed type, but its 
longitudinal arc has the same contour. Again, No. vi. of 1867, with cephalic index 79 
resembles it very much, an^ by vi. of May 1867, we pass to vi. of Sept. 17, 1867, with 
cephalic index 78, and to the female skull or calvarium xi. April 1, 1868, xiii. Jan. 15, 1868. 

vii. A child's skull removed by the men. First dentition only. 

viii. Young woman 25 to 30, skull and long bones, found near child with two amber beads. Skull 
of Romano-British, elongated, coronally-constricted type. See Crania Britannica Plate 
LVIII. Wisdom-teeth not through the gum, though the crista is anchylosed to the ilium. 

ix. Skull of woman 25 to 30, found with a coin which is lost, and in last grave but one on right 
side, whence came the child with the two amber beads. Osteophytes on inner surface of 
skull. Femur, 16*5 in. ; tibia, 13'6 in. Stature 5 ft. 2 in. 

X. Fragments of skull of old person, probably female, no history; found in "fall" with fragments of 
Roman pottery ; skull of platycephalic type with the posterior sagittal " rainure," supposed 
to characterize Celts and Scandinavians. See Bull Soc. Anthrop. de Paris^ 1863, p. 319- 
1864, p. 283. Internally, in correspondence with this, is a very deep furrow for the lonffi- 
tudinal sinus; showing of course that the bottom of the two furrows outside and inside the 
skull corresponds to a line of arrested growth, and that the skull has grown out on cither side 
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2 old men. in lines of the parietal tubera, to fit itself to the growing braiiu In other skulls, as for 

2 adults <? i example, skull No. ii. of March 23, 1868. this parietal vallecula on the exterior corresponds 

1 boy 12. with raised ridge along the line of the longitudiual sinus. See Camhidge Jpurnal of • 

4 2?tJ^n. Ama^ni, and Physiology, iii. 253, 1868. 1C^f>J^^^ ^ C*^ -«i-.^*^ ^^-^ "^^iS^, 

2 joong women, xi. Shidl and long bones of old woman ? from extreme right of quarry; of globose Bomano-British 
15 bodies. type, resembling skull No. vi. of Sept 1867, and vi. of April 1, 1868, and vi. of April, 

1867. Femur, 14*5 in. Stature, 4 ft. 6 in. 
xii. Child with first set of teeth — ^removed by me, Bomano-Britisli direction of grave. 

September 24, 1868. 

The excavations on this day were carried on upon two 
patches of ground which Mr. Aldworth had observed to have 
stronger and greener com growing upon them than was to be 
seen elsewhere. Great quantities of th^ bones of the domestic 
animals, exclusive of the horse but including the dog, were found, 
together with the articles specified and numbered. No human 
remains were observed however. These spots appear to have 
been the rubbish-pits of some house of a person of considerable 
wealth, an " eques." See Pearson, History of England, i. 45; 
and Coote, Neglected Fact in English History , pp. 40 — 45, 
cit. in loco, 
vii. Coin. One of the many coins imitated firom Roman originals in 5th and 6th centuries. 

Very common in England. 
viiL Pottery of very many patterns and degrees of fineness, firom very fair and fine Samian down to 
very coarse ware. Some of both bestadded interiorly with particles of silex; some with 
pattern very like that of the Anglo-Saxon urn. See Bruce, Roman Wallj p. 438; A. 
Corbet's Uriconium, p. 63. Jjic^S^UM^^^ ?t:C¥iHi^.i. y4f>y/:^^^^/://.5ai.^^. 

September 25, 1868. 

ix.^ Anglo-Saxon girl^ with two plain bronze fibulae, in a grave from 18 in. to 24 in. ^eep, lying 
over Eomano-British woman ^u'of Sept. 26, infra p. 61)- The skeleton's upper half ran from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E.; but the lower half of the body was twisted at an obtuse angle to the 
upper half, and lay fi'om N.N.E. to S.S.E. This distortion probably accounts for the 
displacement of one of the fibulas from the right shoulders on to the manubrium stemi. 
Towards the lower end of this grave a beautiful coin was found, Byzantine, 4th century. 
Decentius. Many bones brought of a child of 9 aet. For the view that men had only 
one fibula and women two, see L*Abb^ Cochet, Tombeau de ChUd^ric, ed. 2^, 1859, p. 228. 
Can this distorted position correspond to the " contraction from the hips *' described by 
Canon Greenwell, at Kirby-under-Dale, Times^ 1841 ? 

x.-* Skeleton of a child^ 12 to 14 months, from a grave nmning from W.N.W. head to E.S.E. 
foot. The depth of skeleton was 23 in. 

xi*. Skeleton of child, 6 to 7, found lying immediately above xii*. in a grave with bearings W. for 
head, K for feet. There was a large stone at its head, and in the grave -were three ][Sieces' 
of Roman pottery, one beautifully patterned, and a horse's tooth. First true molar just 
coming into place. Could this child have been a Ohrisrian Anglo-Saton ? 

xii^. Skeleton of adult male, probably 25 ta 30 set. lymg andernctath preceding skeleton, he^d at 
W.N.W. feet at E.S.E. Femur, 19*2 ins. Humerus, 13*7 ins. Globose Romano-BritisK 
^yp^K Stature, 5 ft. 410 itt. ■ . > - 
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September 26, 1868. 

xiii^ Skeleton of adult woman. Femur, 16 in. Stature, 5 ft. In a grave running from W.N.W. 
by N.W. to E.S.E. by S.E. its depth being 35 in. to stone which was under the back of her 
head. The vertex of the head was horizontal, the irontal norma looking E.S.E. and the 
vertebrae of the neck being underneath the base of the skulL The head of the humerus 
was 2 in. from the skull. No relics nor traces of nails in this grave. Possibly a coffinless 
one. Elongated type. A number of shards were with this skeleton, but I think it may have 
been an Anglo-Saxon woman, such as No. x. of March 17, 1868. 

xiv*. Skeleton of young man. Femur, 17'6. Stature, 5 ft. 4'4 in. 'ITie skull lay on its right side, 
in a grave running from W.N.W. to E.S.E. of 36 in. deep, without pottery or nails. Elon- 
gated British type. 

XV*. Skeleton of old man. Femur, 17*9. Stature, 5 ft. 7 '6 in. From a grave running from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E. 32 in. to top of skull, which was lying on its right side, not raised. 
The lower jaw a little on one side, not, however, so much as the head. A stone 9 in. long, 
5 in. across, and 3^ in. thick, was so close to the forehead as to render it difficult to think a 
coffin could have been present. Elongated British type. Very fine skull, nearly of same 
size as the largest skull of the Dinnington series. See Cambridge Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology^ vol. iii. p. 253, 1868. 

xvi*. Skeleton of old man. Femur, 16*3 in. Stature, 5 ft. l^ins. From grave of same direction 
and depth as others; no nails, but some firagments of pottery and "marks of burnings." 
Elongated British type. • 

xvii*. Skeleton of young vooman^ enlarged Eiver-bed type. Femur, 16"2 ins. Stature, 5 ft. -^^ in. 
From a grave running N.N.W. by N.W. at 36 in, deep, one foot deeper than the Anglo- 
Saxon girl's grave No. ix^ of Sept. 25, under which it ran. There was a large stone close to 
the forehead. The head was on its left side, looking slightly upwards. A large fragment of 
the rim of an urn was found between the left os innominatum and sacrum of this skeleton. 
A small nail was also found in this grave. 

September 28, 1868. 

xviii. Skeleton^ reported by men by whom it was taken out as having been discovered in levelling 
the ground and smoothing the inequalities caused by the excavations of Friday and Satur- 
day, Sept. 25 and 26, and as having been in a grave of same direction as, but of much less 
depth (viz. only 18*19 in.) than, the other gnives. It was "lying with its face downwards, 
as also its leg bones; and was found with two pieces of iron, and also a knife. One of the ^ y // / . 
pieces of iron reached from its right elbow to its shoulder; the other was between the hip ^ • 

bonc^ind the bottom of the grave. The knife was underneath the frame, about the middle of 
the body. The piece by the arm was a long piece all joined in one." Probably buried 
when bearers drunk. A coin was sent with this skeleton. Not verified ? Postnmus ? 
I Young ( ? middle figed) Angk>*Saxon man of broader head type, many carious teeth, bones 
much water-worn. Femur, 17 8; 5 ft. 7*2 in. stature. Had received and repaired during 
life a 6evei:e injury on left frontal and both parietals. 

xix. Shdl toith one long bone, the humerus considerably worn, the rest decayed or water-wom, as 
^8o the lower jaw. No relica nor i^on. In a grave of same direction as preceding, and 
as Romano-British, but deeper. Of eloDgated Bomano*Brkish type. Old man. 

XX Child. Tlxe long, bones > not brought, kanriiig beeai .beneath the growing crop of turnips. First 
dentitjkontin. plBC0« J.i . Jl -wV •• '• 

xxi. Bones of infant about time of birth, taken out of a grave aboat 16 m. dd^, a&d of ordinary 
direction, W.N.W. to E.S.E. 
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Excavations in an ancient 



The Celtic or 
Somano- Brit- 
ish cranium of 
the"Cimbric'* 
tjpeof Betzius 
is Illustrated by 



The globose 
Romano - Brit- 
ish type, the 
" Sion typus" 
of His and 
Rutimeyer, is 
illustrated by 



TABULAE VIEW OF RESULTS OF OSTEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

1. Table of Skulls and Skeletons illustrating the several Types and Irrationalities. 



Male crania^ 
with average sta- 
ture of 12 skele- 
tons, 5ft. 8*3in. 



vii. May, 1867. 
xvi. 



iii. Sept. 1867. 



y^ 



VU. 



X 



/ 



// 



{ 



Male crania^ 
with average star 
ture of 1 1 skele- 
tons, 5ft. 8*5in. 



ix. Jan. 15, 1868. 

xi. 

xii. 

XX. Jan. 20, 1868. 
xxi. Feb. S^ 1868. . 

xxii. 

XXV. Feb. 21, 1868. 

xxvii. ■ ' 

i. March 17, 1868. ^ 

ii. ? A.S. 

iv. ? A.S. - 

V. Sept. 1867 ? A.S. 
iii. March 23, 1868. 
XX. Sept. 26, 1868. 
xi. Mar. 17, 1868? A.S. 
xix. Sept. 28, 1868. 

i. April, 1867.^^ ^ 
X. May, 1867. <^^-^ ^ 
ii. Leaden coffin, 1867.** 
xxiii. May, 1867. - 
xxiii. Feb. 21, 1868. 
iv. March 23, 1868. -^ 
xii. Sept. 25, 1868. ^ 
viii. March 17, 1868.^ 
ix. March 14, 1868.- 
vi. Sept. 1867. ^Tc fP^ 
. iii. April 1, 1868. - 



One male cra'\ 
mum which be- 
longed to a man 
of 6 feet may be 
looked upon as 
furnishing a. form ) xix. Feb. 8, 1868. 
transitional from 
an enlarged river- 
bed type to the 
globose Romano- 
British form. J 



Female crania 
with average sta-< 
ture of 9 skele- 
tons, 4ft. 11 '5in. 



(/? 



f Cranium B. 

xi. 

xii. 

XV. 

xix. 

xxvii. 
xvii. 

xxiv. 

> . ■ 

lU. 

1. 



1 Female era- 
nium, of size cor- 
responding to > 
male variety of 
globose type. 

8 Female era- 
nia^ of smaller 
size, and of a 
type which may 
be called the en- 
larged river- bed ) 
typey with 7 ske- 
letons averaging 
4 ft. 9-5 inches, 
are represented 
by- 

2 Female cra'\ 
nia^ of a small size 
and a type which 
may be spoken of 

the cylindro- 



as 



cephalic river-bed 
type^ with a mean 
stature of 5 feet, 
are represented 
by- 



Oct. 1864. 
May, 1867. 



Dec. 31, 1867. 
Jan. 20, 1868. 
Feb. 21,1868. 
Mar 17,1868. 
Mar.23,1868, 
? A.S. 



11. 

• • • 
VUl. 

xiii. 



Apr. 1, 1868.- 
Sept. 26, 1868. 



March 4, 1868. 



VI. 

• • 

u. 
xi. 

vi. 

• 

1. 

xvii. 

... 

Xlll. 

xi. 



April, 1867.-^ 
April, 1867. -^ 
April 1, 1868.- 
April 1, 1868. f'f 
Sept. 1867. 
Sept. 1868. 
Jan. 15, 1868.^ 
May 1867. 



r'p5 



/ 



\ 



ii. Sept. 1867. 
iv. Jan. 1868. 



Cemetery at Frilford^ Berks. 



Table !• — continued. 

Of skulls, which, though not 
found in with, are, from other 
causes, conjectured to have 
belonged to Anglo-Saxons, 




Anglo-Saxons with relics . 



there are 



3 Male crania 



3 Female crania 




there are 3 Male crania 



Female crania 



63 



Male crania 



\ 



Child 



V. Sept. 1867. 
iv. March 17, 1868. 
XI. • 

X. March 17, 1868/ 
xiv. Jan. 15, 1868. * 
i. March 23, 1868. 

i. Leaden coffin, 1867. ^ 
xiv. May, 1867. -^ 
xxii. 

A. Nov. 1864. ' 
xiii. May, 1867.'' . 
V. March 17, 1861 V 
ii. April 1, ISe'l.S' 
ix. Sept. 25, 1868. yC;c 

I xviii. Feb. 8, 1868. ^ 

i. April 1,1868.^ 
I xviii. Sept. 28, 1868.- — 



(r^. 



Males^Bones imperfect . \ 



V. May, 1867. 
iv. Sept. 1867. 

V. April 1, 1868. 



II. Numerical Table. 
Men from Leaden cojins^ in 1864 and 1867 • .] \\'aa\ a 

Men of Ilohherg type^ besides one from leaden coffin, i. 1867 < y 

Young or middle-aged men with relics . 

Old man 

Young women 

Anglo-Saxons with relics i ^^^ ' » 
or in urns 



. 2 

. 2 

. 1 

. 1 

. 4 

. 1 

. 2 

. 1 

Old .^ 1 

Children 2 

Adults in urns (one about puberty .... 3 

Urn unopened 1 

Children in urns 5 



} 
} 



. . 4 
. . 2 



\ 



; 



Skeletons supposed to have | Men 

belonged to Anglo-Saxons) 

thou£ch found without re- ) -ar 

1- ^* ( Women . 

lies . . . ^ 



liomano'Britons of elon" [ jyig^ 
gated oval capacious type^ 
called " Cimbric," by Retz- 
ius, Eihnologische Schrif- 
ten, f. 108 . . . I Women 



Old 

Middle-aged 

Young 

Old 
Young 

Old . 

Middle-aged 

Young 

Old 

Middle-aged 

Young 



1 
1 
1 

1 } 

2 i 



f 



11 

3 

7 

4 
1 
6 



21 



11 



21 



. . 6 



. . 32 
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Excavations in an ancient 



Romano-Britons of glo^ / 
bose or ^^ Sion^* typ^t the I 
male crania of great size] 
occasionally, and tne female < 
in only one instance ap- 
proaching the larger male 
crania in dimensions 



Men 



Women 



Male skeleton ofenl€irged River-bed type (Old) 



Skeletons the type of which 
has not been determined^ 
the bones having been too 
much injured by water- 
wear or otherwise . 



Men 



Women 



Sex undetermined 
Infants 



Old 

Middle-aged 
Young 

Old 

Middle-aged 

Young 






Old 
Young 

Old 
Young 

Old 
Young 



7 
2 
1 

6 
1 
4 



10, 

J 



. . 21 



1 
1 

1 
5 

2 

4 



} 



6 



Children (ound without J Within period of first dentition .... 
relics and in graves . . ] From period of commencement of second den- 
tition to that of puberty 5 

Total 




1 



. . 14 



. . 23 



. 12^ 



Of which 123 there are 



30 children . 
25 old men . 
13 old women 
19 young women • 
15 young men 
8 middle-aged men 

3 middle-aged women 

2 old persons of imdetermined sex 

4 young persons of undetermined sex 

3 adults from urns 

1 urn unopened .... 



Of which 123— 

48 are men. 
35 are women. 



C 



/. Coins. 
FIXED POINTS FOB ABGUINe AS TO DATE AND NATIONALITY OF THE SKELETONS 

FOUND AT FBILFOBD. 

In leaden coffin No. i. Jan. 1867, five coins, of which one was a coin of Constantino the younger, 

one a coin of Yalens, one a coin of Gratian. 
In the leaden cojin opened by J. Y. Akerman^ Esq. F.S^> Oct. 1864, and also in one of the graves 

opened by him at the same time, a coin of Constantine L was found. 
In the point where graves zrii. and xviii. of Jan. 20 and Feb. 8, 1868, intersected, a coin of 

Constans was found. Possibly accidentally &Ueki in. 



I 

Cemetery at Frilford^ Bei^ks. *66 

e 

With skeleton xxiv. of Feb, 21, 1868, an old woman, of the elongated oval Bomano-British or , 

Celtic type, five coins were found, of which one belonged to Valens, aud another to 

Constans I. 
With skxdl ix/of April 1, 1868, a coin was found, which is lost. ^ 

With skeleton iv,t Jan. 9, 1868, of a very old woman, of small cylindrocephalic type, three coins ^ 

were found, which could not be identified. 
In the grave, but towards the lower end of it, whither it may have found its way accidentally, in 

which .the Anglo-Saxon girl No. ix. of Sept. 25, 1868, a Byzantine, 4th century, 

Decenlius. 
In the Roman rubbish-heap ^ examined Sept. 24, 1868, a coin was found, ooa of the many imitated 

from Roman originals in 5th and 6th centuries. Very common in England. 
With the skeleton No. xviii. of Sept. 28, 1868, a coin was sent, Postumus (?) 

//. Relics, 
Lower jaws iv. of April and May, 1867. Reported to have been found with an umbo No. v. ^ Arms and orna- 
Skeletan No. xiiu of May, 1867. Anglo-Saxon woman. Was found with fibulae and beads. ^ mmu. 

Skeleton No. v. of March 17, 1868. Anglo-Saxon woman. Was found with fibulae, beads, and -' 

pin. ckh r A.* c 
Skeleton No. ii. of April 1, 1868. Anglo-Saxon woman. Was found with fibulae of Midland / 

counties type, with scoops and pickers on ring, and with a knife. But see "Further ^ ^^\^ 
Researches, Long Wittenham," Archaologia^ xxxix. PI. XI. p. 142. 
Skeleton No. iv. of Sept. Ig67. Anglo-Saxon man. Was found with an umbo and a spear head. "'^ 
Skeleton No xviii. of Feb. 8, 1868. Anglo-Saxon man. Was found with an umbo, a spear head, / 

a knife, and some Roman tiles set round his grave. 
Skekim No. i. of April 1, 1868. Was found with an umbo, a spear head with a central raised ^ ji^f ^,u' ^ ' 
ridge, a buckle, and a knife. 

Skeleton No. v. of a childi April 1, 1868. Was found with two beads, not spherical, and there * 

fore probably Anglo-Saxon. 
Skeleton No. ix. of Sept. 25, 1868. Anglo-Saxon girl. Was found with two fibulae. A coin was 
also found towards the lower end of her grave, but may have fallen or worked its way into 
the grave without any intention on the part of the burying persons. The coin was a fourth 
century Byzantine coin of Decentius. 
Skeleton No. xviii. of Sept. 28, 1868. Anglo-Saxon man. Was found with the face downwards, 

and with two pieces of iron, probably remnants of a crushed umbo, a knife, and a coin, • 
which was considered as probably of Postumus. 

/. Vrns* 
r Plain urm, iv. of Jan. 25, 1867, containing bones of a child, 2 to 3 . /. 
I years old- 

^' ° • • • \ PaiUmed um^ xvii. of May, 1867, containing bones of child / 

before second set of teeth. 
Pladn um^ xviii. ^f May^ 1867, containing bones of person before w. 
a^ of puberty. 
1. Cremation . . ( Patterned wrm, ix. of Sep^ 1867, containi^ hoom of child under ^ 

8y«M»of4flii. 



^^^ 



ed) 



^cavatioM m\att.ai9H>ieHi 'Cemetery 



1. Cremation (con^inw^) ( 



Plcm uam^ iii^, of Jan. 9, 1868, containing bones of child from 5 «/. 

tp 6 years of age. 
Plain urn, vi. of Jan. 15, 1868, containing bones of child from 9 to t" 

10 years of age. / 

Plain urn, xvi. of Jan. 20, 1868, unopened. 

Plain urfiy iii*. of April 1, 1868, containing bones of adult. 'T" 

Plain urn, with two bosses, iii^. of April 1, 1868, containing bones t* 

of adult. 

* 

Fragments, with bones, were found Sept. 1867, and Dec. 31, 1867. 
Patterned vessel in British Museum, of date 1864. ^ 

2. Holy Water Ves8els( ?) \ Patterned fragment, figured Plate i. found Sept. 1867- "^" 

Patterned fragment, figured Plate ii. found March 17, 1868, No. vi. -f 
A Koman vessel was found perfect at bottom of one of the wills. o 

vi. of Sept. 1867, under urn No. ix. 
i\ of Jan 9, 1868, under urn No. iii^ of Jan. 8, 1868. 
iii. of April 1, 1868, under urn No. iii*. of April 1, 1868, not recon- 
structed. 

V. Skeletons found under ^xvii. of Jan. 20, 1868, was under Anglo-Saxon man, xviii. of 
other skeletons, which I Feb. 8. 

are identifiable by ] xvii. of Sept. 26, 1868, was under Anglo-Saxon girl, ix. of Sept. 25, 



ii. Boman • 

iv. Skeletons found under 
urns 



their relics 



1868. 



See also No. 3 (xxxvii.), of Jan. 20, 1869, found under Anglo-Saxon woman, xxxviii. with fibuls^, -(- 
No. 2 (xxiii.) of Jan. 6, 1869, found under Anglo-Saxon woman, xxii. with fibulae, -4 
both of which are in the Oxford University Museum, as also No. xii. 4 of September 25, 
1868, p. 60, supra. 



DESCRIPTION OP PLATES. 



Plate XXIII. 

Fig. 1. Urn found 15 inches above a Romano -British skeleton. It contained the burnt bones of a 
child under 8 years of age, and also some fragments of glass, but no other relics. A simple 
cruciform stamp, a stick with a blunt point, and a thumb, must have been employed for the 
ornamentation of this urn ; the impressions which they have mad^ are visible on the 
internal surface. Though the pattern of this urn resembles that of the um 6g\jred Plate 
XXIV. fig. 3, in some general characters, it differs from it in many points of detail, and 
abo in the larger matter of being prolonged below the most projecting zone of the urn's 
sur&ce instead of being limited below by that line. The width of this urn at the top, 



where its top turns out a little, as may be seen frotn the small part which has escaped the 
injuries of the plough, is 4^ inches; its greatest width at the line just spoken of is 7^. See 
Catalogue^ Sept. 1867, No. ix. 

Fig. 2. Fragment of vessel, probably a holy-water vessel, with the "characteristic Anglo;Saxon 
bumps" upon it. See Hor<B Ferales^ p. 230. At the base of each "bump/* and Det'^feen 
it and the encircling zones, a small boat-shaped depression exists. 

Fig. 3. Patterned vessel, probably, like the preceding, a holy-water vessel. It was broken when 
found, and was only about 4 inches from the surface of the ground. Close to it were a 
mass of the skull bones of an infant about the time of birth, which, however, do not bear 
marks of fire. The vessel may have been disturbed to make room for the infant, or it may 
have been broken by the plough. See Catalogue, March 17, 1868, No. vi. 

Fig. 4. Urn which contained the bones of a child of about 9-10 years of age. It is of strong con- 
struction, and shows " einen in der Ausbauchung des Gcfasses scharf vorspringenden 
Band,'* which Schaafhausen has (Die Germanische Grabstdtten am Rheiriy 1868, p. 133) 
spoken of as the commonest form of old Germanic as opposed to Roman pottery# See 
Catalogue^ Jan. 15, 1868, No. vi. 

Fig. 5. Urn of delicate fragile structure ; when found, containing the bones of a child of from 
5-6 years of age, and placed about 18 inches above the skeleton of a Romano-British woman 
buried with three coins. The place it occupied was about a yard to the right of that 
occupied by the urn (ix.; Sept, 1867) figured above at fig. 1. See Catalogue^ Jan. 9, 
1868, No iii». 

Fig. 6. Spear-head, 5^ inches long, found with the skeleton of a young Anglo-Saxon man (iv. ; 
Sept. 1867), on the right side of his head. An umbo was also found with the same body, 
which occupied a gtave of the Romano-British direction and depth, with stones set along 
its sides. Remains of a previous interment were found in this grave. See pp. 4 and 18, 
supra. 

Fig. 7. Spear-head found with skeleton of a young Anglo-Saxon man interred in a shallow grave 
above and at right angles to the other graves, with an umbo and a knife, and the buckle 
figured below. This spear-head contrasts with the one figured above not only by its greater 
size, 10-;^^ inches, but also in possessing the central raised ridge which has been noticed in 
the Assagaye of the Hottentots (see Pagan Saxondomj p. x. introd.) and in the weapons of 
other races. See Catalogue^ April 1, 18^8, No. i. 

Fig. 8. Buckle found upon the pelvis of the skeleton (i.; April 1, 1868) with which the spear- 
head figured above was found. This is the only buckle which has been found at Frilford 
during the period of my investigations ; Mr. Akerman was more fortunate in this respect. 
For the distinctively Teutonic character of the buckle see L'Abb^ Cochet, Tombeau de 
Chdld^rie^ p^ 233, 1859. See also Akermau, Pagan Saxondom^ p. 58. The length of this 
buokle is only 1| inch. 
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68 Excavations in an ancient Cemetery 



Plate XXIV. 

Fig. 1. Fragment of urn of coarse texture found lying over the left hip of an Anglo-Saxon woman, 
who was buried in a shallow grave, with fibulae and beads (see Catalogue, May 16, 1867, 
No. xiii.), and whose skull is figured below at fig. 5. The height of this urn is 11 inches, 
and its girth, as calculated, would have been about 31. There were no calcined bones 
found in relation with it, but it is of the same texture as the urn figured next, fig. 2, and 
of the same shape as an urn found at Long Wittenham, see ArchcBologia, vol. xxxviii. Plate 
XX. fig. 4, both of which did contain such bones. Probably it had been replaced in the 
position in which it was found after having been displaced in the digging of the grave. 
See page 20, ibique citata. 
Fig. 2. Coarse-textured urn found containing calcined bones of human subject at the age of 
puberty. Its heighth is 6 inches; its circumference 24|. It has no pattern either within 
or without, but is blackened by the action of fire on both sides. See Catalogue, May, 
1867, No. xviii. 
Fig. 3. Urn found containing the bones of a child, in whom the first set of teeth had in all proba- 
bility come into use, and showing a pattern similar to those ordinarily recognised as 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic funeral ware, whether cremation urns or 
holy -water vessels. For references to memoirs bearing upon this subject see p. 15, note *. 
Catalogue, April and May, 1867, No. xvii. The actual size of this urn and of the three 
which follow on this plate is 2f rds of that given here. Two multiradiate stamps and a 
simply pointed stick must have been employed for making the stamped patterns, besides, 
probably, a second stick for making the encircling scorings and the Vandykes on this urn. 
Fig. 4. Small um of finer texture than the preceding, but like it in the absence of pattern. Its 
height is 4^ inches, and its girth 16 inches. It contained the bones of a child which are 
considerably comminuted, but which enable us to say that the child had attained its first set 
of teeth, and that it would not, consequently, have been considered even by the Romans as 
"minor igne rogi," See Juvenal, Sat. xv. 149; Plin. vii. 16. An urn of similar shape, 
but said to have been of very coarse earthenware, is figured by Mr. Wylie at fig. 2, Plate 
VII. of his Fairford Graves, as having contained the remains of a child. Another um of 
the same type, and not very different in size, is figured p. 32 of the Saxon Obsequies by the 
Hon. R. C. Neville as having been found at Little Wilbraham, in Cambridgeshire. See 
Catalogue, Jan. 1867, No. iv. 
Fig. 5, Skull of Anglo-Saxon woman (May, 1867, No. xiii.) found buried with fibulae, perforated 
glass beads, the large fragment of a cremation urn, figured above (fig. 1), and some smaller 
fragments of Roman and of Saxon pottery. After making all allowances for the pecu- 
liarities characteristic of the female sex which this skull shows, such as the parieti-frontal 
and the parieti-occipit-al angulations, combined with general smoothness and absence of ridges, 
we are still able to say of it that it possesses tribal peculiarities which enable us to distinguish 
it, as also the other skulls found interred with the Anglo-Saxon insignia, from the skulls 
of the Romano- Britons. For the peculiarities of the female skull, see Ecker, Archiv fur 
Anthropologies i. 1, 81, 1866; Welcker, Untersuchungen^ pp. 65 and 141, 1862. 



at Frilford, Berks. 69 

Fig. 6. Rectangular piece of iron hooping which had, in all pi'obability, served as the fastening of 

a coffin. A large nail has been driven through the upper end of the vertical bar. See Dr. 

Thumam, quoted in the Osteological Catalogue of the Museum of the London College of 

Surgeons, vol. ii. p. 881, 5712. Catalogue, Dec. 31, 1867, No. xxvii. 
Fig. 7- Lid of Roman coffin (see note p. 5, supra), which was simply placed upon the top of a 

rectangular oblong leaden coffin, the whole being inclosed in an outer casing •f wood. 
Fig. 8. Half of Roman coffin, crushed out of original shape, which was that of an oblong box of 

equal width at both ends and without any soldering. See p. 5, et seqq. supra. About IV3 

of actual size. 

Flate XXV. 

■ 

Fig. 1. Urn preserved in the Library of Queen's College, Oxford, and probably firom Faversham 
in Kent. For evidence, see p. 16, note *. This urn has been figured here not only for the 
sake of comparison with the other urns, but mainly because but few Anglo-Saxon cremation 
urns have been found in Kent at all. The contour and the pattern are both alike, and 
equally distinctive of Teutonic funeral vases. For the pattern three different multiradiate 
stamps must have been employed as well as a simply pointed stick. As in the urn 
figured at 1, in Plate xix. the pattern reaches some way below the well-defined line which 
corresponds with the greatest diameter of the urn. For the rarity of Anglo-Saxon urns in 
Kent see British Assoc. Report^ 1855, p. 146. Inventorium Sepulehrale, xv. xlvi 184, 185. 
Wylie, Archceologia, 37. 

Fig. 2. Plain urn of coarsish paste firom Frilford (iii.**; April 1, 1868) found containing the bones 
of an adult. The boss on its exterior has no depression corresponding to it on the internal 
surface of the urn. See Horce Ferales, Plate xxx. p. 222, and p. 59, mpra. 

Figures 3, 4, and 5, represent fragments of Roman lathe-turned pottery found in what had served 

as the rubbish pit of a Roman residence at Frilford. The patterns upon these fragments 

»• 

may have served as models for the Anglo-Saxons in making their ware by hand. 
Figures 6 and 7. A pair of odd fibulae found with the skeleton of an Anglo-Saxon woman, which Jmea. ^'/J)^4 < W//'^/>^ 

was buried about a foot above another skeleton, which had in all probability, therefore^ X»^t/ /6 '^. ff^^t^ L//j 

belonged to a Romano-Briton. The cruciform fibula, which has been supposed to be the * 

common Midland County form, was found on the right, and the plain disc-shaped fibula -/- 

on the lefl shoulder; stones had been set round the body, and a lump of Niedermennig -^ 

lava was found at the feet of the skeleton. See p. 24, supra, and Akerman's Pagan 

Scueondom, p. 35, Plate xviii.; and Collectanea Antigua, vi. Plate xxviii. p. 150, 1868^ for 

figure of female skeleton similarly buried with odd fibuke on the two shoulders. 
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Of one of these gifts — the collection ot skulls, bones, and archeolog- 
ical relics from Frilford Cemetery, in Berkshire, England — some ^ 

idea may be formed by the accompanying extracts from a descriptive / 

. account forwarded by the donor. Professor Rolleston, of the Univer- 

sity of Oxford : — 

I 

ACCOUNT OF SKULLS AND OTHER RELICS SENT TO THE CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY. 

I « Old Romano-Briton. — / SkulL "No, iii^ May 23, 1870,'' or "No. 

iiiy R. B.*" Romano- Briton, "May 23, '70." The skull and bones label- 
led " No. iii, May 23, 1870," belonged in all probability to a Roman- 
ized Briton, inasmuch as the skeleton of which they formed a part was 
found in one ot the Romano-British graves, described in the Archaso- 
logia (^voL xliiy p. 4^3 r6l,) and inasmuch as it was found to have an 
Anglo-Saxon skeleton (No. vii, May 23, 1870, sent~herewith) lying 
superficially to it by a distance of z8 inches. This skull and the three 
others all alike came from the Frilford Cemetery described, /. c. The 
skull belone^s to the four which I have spoken 01 in this Memoir under 
the name of the "Globose Romano-British" type see p. 455 (41) Arch- 
xologia /. c, and which I have supposed to correspond with the "Sion 
t Typus" of His and Riitimcycr. I say this to save repetition in man- 

uscript of what the Society of Antiquaries has printed for me in the 
f> Memoir sent Iterewith. The old age of the owner of these remains 

h and the signs of his having been exposed to rough handling (see right 

clavicle and humerus) are points, as I have thought, not without their sig- 
nificance. Two fragments of Roman pottery were found in the neigh- 
* borhood of these bones. The patellae accompanying the other bones 

f showed that the skeleton had lain undisturbed since the burial of its 

owner. ^ / 

Young Anglo-Saxon. — II Skull. "M?. a;//, M^y 23, 1870." — The M( 4^Mt 7 
skeleton to which the skull labelled "No. vii, May 23, 1870" belonged f'LXJ- ^ | 
was found lying with its feet at the north and its head at the south, in ipWri P» f * 
I a grave, therefore, running nearly at right angles to that of the Ro- 

I mano-Briton. No. iii. This latter grave ' was eighteen inches deeper 

than the one containing the bones and other relics of which we are 
now treating, and as it ran underneath it, must have been dug before it. ^ 

Now, with the skeleton to which skull No. vii belonged were found the 
unmistakeably Anglo-Saxon relics which I send with it, namely an 
I umbo, a spear-head, and a knife of iron. There would appear, there- ^V, 

fore, to be no possible source of fallacy to beset the conclusion that we >^ 

have here to deal with an Anglo-Saxon and in the previous case with a ^"^ 

/ / n ^) Romano-British interment. (For this argument in point and in detail j* 

^ -nf / -^ see Memoir on Frilford p. T^) The skull was about 24 inches from the /-v^ 

C '■ ■—^'^ surface of the ground. The knees of No. iii underlaid it at a distance V 

deeper by about 18 inches. The femur was about 17 inches long; \' 
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neither this nor any other .of the long bones have been recovered unin- 
jured, the youth of the subject having militated against our obtain- 
ing them in the perfect condition in which the bones of No. iii are 
sent. The umbo was found overlying the pelvis and lower abdominal 
region. The knife was found on the right side of the pelvis just above \^ 

the right hip. The spear head was knocked out of the ground whilst ^ , 

we were working out the femora of No. iii, and its appearance was the 
first hint we had of the presence of an Anglo-Saxon. Consequently \ 

we did not discover its exact position relating to the head of the An- >^^ 

flo-Saxon; it was, however, somewhere very near to it. Two broad- ^ 1 

eaded nails accompany the other relics. I think they may have «^ j 

been shield studs ; one of them was found close by the right ulna. The . < v 1 

handle of the umbo accompanies it, in two pieces I am sorry to say. ' 

I do not think the Abbe Cochet is right in thinking that the hollow m 
the handle was intended to receive the fingers of the hand which 
grasped it ; indeed this specimen si 'ws t^at this hollow was intended 
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to receive a vrooden support on to which the umbo itself was nailed. * 
I removed, I thinrk, every one of these relics myself, as I did also all 
those labelled No. iii, with the exception of the skull which a person 
present anticipated me in taking up from the bottom of the grave. 

Old Anglo-Saxon Woman. — /// Skull. "No. i'v — «, May 23 and 
May 27, 1870." — The skull and bones labelled "No. iv — a, May 23'* 
was found with the similarly labelled Anglo-Saxon ornaments, viz. s 
two bronze fibulae, an iron knife, and an iron ring, which are sent with 
them. The skeleton, like the preceding one, had been placed in a 
grave which crossed an older grave containing a skeleton of one of the 
conquered Romano-Britons (No. iv — b.^ M*y *3> 1870.) lying at a lower 
level. But it differs from the preceding Anglo-Saxon skeleton, as it 
belonged to a woman of advanced age instead of belonging to a young 
man, and as it was buried with the lower limbs bent upon themselves 
and upon the trunk instead of being extended at full length. The his- 
tory of the discovery of this skeleton is as follows: — Some quarrying 
operations had exposed a skull without disturbing it in sitUy where a 
quantity of undermined soil had parted away in what the workmen 
call a "fall" from the undisturbed, not undermined ground. On either 
side of that cranium ("No. iv b., May 23") were seen two flat stones 
placed as a lean to, one on either side of the skull. On either side 
were seen phalanges and torsal bones ; and on further investigation the 
ends of three long bones were also discovered in the neighborhood of 
the skull. The coming on of the night of Monday, May 23, pre- 
vented us from doing more than find out that these long bones or rath- 
er the parts of them which we were able to expose in the vertical face 
of the ground, at that time very dry and hard^were the distal ends of a 
tibia and fibula and the proximal end of a humerus. The skull was 
removed that evening and will have its history given below under head- 
ing iv, "No. iv — b May 23, 1870.'* The problem of the relation of the 
long bones to this skull was left to be worked out on the Friday follow- 
ing, viz.. May 27. On that day Mr. George Herbert Morrell, M. A., 
of Exeter College, who was good enough to give his help, worked out 
that problem to the following effect : — The long leg bones were found 
to belong to a different skeleton from that the skull of which had been 
removed, and which was at a deeper level by from 7 to 4 inches in va- 
rious parts*, the upper grave having varied in depth in different parts. 
With the more superficially placed skeleton with which we have to deal 
under this heading ( "No. iv — a. May 23.") were found tlie following 
ornaments characteristic of the female Anglo-Saxon interment in the 
non cremation period (of transition, see p. 20, Memoir on Frilford.) 
First, two cruciiorm bronze fibulse found at the junction of the clavicles 
with the sternum, such as may be seen figured, PI. vii, fig. 31 of Ne- 
ville^s "Saxon Obsequies," the dumb-bell shaped lateral bosses having 
been detached in every case', and recovered only in one. Secondly, 



* See AbM Cochet, Normandie Souterratne, p. 339, PI. viii fi^. 2 &3 PI. xvi fig. 5. The 
youth of this young Anglo-Saxon man is significant. See p. ag, M emour on Frilford. The 
craidal characters also have an importance. See p. 43 and 44, L c 
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."wj^h the fibula which lay upon the junction of the left clavicle with the 
sternum was found a spear-shaped bronze pin which may have been 
possibly the tongue of the broacn : but which probably was the shroud 
pin (of^ which I have spoken^ see Memoir, p. 56). Tnirdly, two small 
pieces of bronze which were probably the catches of the broaches. 
Round several of these various pieces and implements of bronze, bits 
of textile fabric were and are still recognizable. Fourthly, an iron 
ring, such as the Abbe Cochet in his Normandie Souterraine, p. 2i6,ed. 
i, speaks of as having been found by him a satiet'e mime in Meroving- 
ian interments but which he says have not within his recollection been 
figured by Wylie, Smith, Troyon, Lindenschmit, de Caumont etc. It 
was found on the left hand middle finger, (?) and as having no trace 
upon it of a tonpie, was probably not a buckle, but what it is seen to 
be, namely, a nng. Fifthly, a knife, in two pieces, which was found 
on the left side but a little underneath the left hip, and in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of which a rectangular small piece of the same met- 
al was found, probably from the fastenings of the handle of the knife. 

The lower leg bones of the skeleton to which skull ** No. iv — a 
May 13-27" belonged, lay about a foot to the east of skull "iv — h 
May 23,** and they were about 7 in. nearer to the surface of the ground. 
The long axis of the tibiae was S. £., the patellae were in situ^ the legs 
were crossed, the right being uppermost 5 the knees were higher by 
3 in. than the distal ends of the tibiae. The femora ran in a S. W. di- 
rection nearly at right angles to the tibiae; their length was 18 in. The 
heads of the thigh-bones were 26 inches below the surface, that is to 
say, they were nve inches lower than the knees. The axis of the . 
pelvis lay East and West, and the trunk ag^ain very nearly North and fu^^ ^^ S^u^tSt^ 
South ; the depth at which they lay being 26 inches. The head was 
raised five inches above the sternum by three limestones which had 
been placed under it ; and probably from having had a stone which 
was above it forced upon it when the hard ground was being picked 
down, it had some of the many fractures which it has undergone in- 
flicted upon it. But these bones had suffered much as shallowly bur- 
ied bones have often been observed to do, from water wear, b.efore they 
were excavated by us. The arms were crossed and the ha^ds folded 
inwards. b ^ ^y 

IV. Skull No. ivjA May 23, 1870, formed part of the skeleton of a ne^^ /K¥CJ Ut A^ 
little old Romano-briton, of some five feet two inches in height, ' 

who, unlike the Anglo-Saxon woman buried above him, was buried in 
a coffin, at least if we may say so upon the evidence of the nails which 
were found in considerable abundanc^e in the grave. The patellae was 
not in sitUf having probably been disturbed; though none other of the 
bones appear to have been so, when the Anglo-Saxon body (iv — a) was 
put in. Between the pelvis of the deeper lying skeleton and that of 
the other there were only 4 inches intervening; and it was in follow- 
ing up the pelvis of the Romano-Briton that the knife of the Anglo-Sax- 
on woman already mentioned, was come upon, so close together were 
they. But barring the loss of the patellse, 
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" It was little he recked as they let him sleep on, , . 

In the grave where a Briton had laid him. 

Fragments of charcoal and of bones were found above the skeleton 
where it was not overlaid by the Anglo-Saxon one. (For this see Me- 
moir/ p. lo). The skull is what I should call a transitional form be- 
tween the " Globose** and the "Elongated** Romano-British skulls spo- 
ken of /. r. p. 62. For the great age attained to by the civilized Ko- 
mano-British see ihid. p. 20. The tibiae show a tendency to be 
platycnemic. I have observed the same in an Anglo-Saxon woman*s 
skeleton, also dug up at Frilford. Some of the bones sent herewith 
were dug out on Friday, May 27, and hence some are labelled iv R. B., 
for Romano-Briton, May 27, 1870, instead of iv. h.^ May 23, 1870. 

The reconstruction which these skulls more or less needed, they have 
received at the hands of Charles Robertson, Esq., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University Museum. George Hobart Morrell, 
Esq., M. A., and I, took out the skeletons and skulls,Mr. Morrell tak- 
ing out Nos. iv — a and iv — by and I taking out Nos. iii. May 23 and 
viii. May 23, 1870. 

Oxford, July 4, 1870. 

FACULTY. 

The Faculty is divided into resident and non-resident Professors. To 
the former are entrusted all measures of academic government ; the su- 
pervision of the various courses of study \ and such duties as generally 
appertain to an academic Senate. The resident Faculty now comprises 
thirty-two professors, who are assisted by several special instructors. 
The non-resident Faculty consists of professors selected from among 
scholars of acknowledged eminence in particular branches of learning. 
They number, at present, seven, each of whom delivers a series of lec- 
tures occupying several weeks of every year. Those of Professors Ag- 
gassiz. Bayard Taylor and Gould are given during the Winter Trimes- 
ter \ those of Professors Curtis, Lowell and Dwight during the Spring 
Trimester; while those of Professor Goldwin Smith occupy portions of 
each Trimester. Several additional professorships — both resident and 
non-resident — will be created and filled within a short period, and prob- 
ably before the beginning of another University year. Among these 
are chairs of Practical and Experimental Agriculture j Political Econ- 
omy; Rural Economy and Architecture; American History; Physi- 
cal Geography and Climatology ; Comparative Philology ; Architec- 
ture; and Drawing. 

The general University Faculty is furthermore divided into nine 
special Faculties. Each of these special Faculties constitutes a College, 
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